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TRAINING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
THROUGH INVESTIGATIONS 
IN TEACHING 


By Ratew W. Ty cer 


Formerly with the University of North Carolina Extension Division 
Now at Ohio State University 


are constantly changing. Teachers trained only to follow certain 
definite methods often have difficulty in keeping up with the changes 
which time and new discoveries in education make necessary. Teacher 


ape methods of teaching like styles in women’s clothing 


training institutions confronted by this problem of training for a 
profession whose methods are continually under alteration have at- 
tempted to meet the dilemma in one of two ways. The policy of some 
institutions has been to train the student in such general principles 
of education as are known to the craft, hoping that when the teacher 
enters the profession he will be able to apply these principles to the 
changing conditions which he meets. Other schools have followed 
the plan of training the student in specific methods of teaching so 
that he might proceed on his first job with confidence because he 
knew in detail the procedures to follow. These latter institutions have 
hoped that the teacher would be able to make his own adjustment to 
later changes in the profession. 

Neither of these solutions to the problem of teacher training has 
been wholly satisfactory. Teachers trained only in general principle 
of education are frequently unable to apply these principles to the 
particular situations encountered in the public schools. Furthermore, 
few so-called principles of education are so well founded as to be 
permanent. They, too, are changing. On the other hand, teachers 
who in training have become skillful in specific teaching methods 
enter their first positions with confidence, and commonly achieve 
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marked success in early years. Later, however, many of these 
teachers find it very difficult to adjust themselves to the changing 
demands of the modern school. 

The University of North Carolina has accepted neither of these 
attempted solutions to the problem of teacher training. The Univer- 
sity has recognized that for a teacher to continue in the profession he 
must make a success in his first position, otherwise he loses his op- 
portunity for further employment. Hence, he should be skilled in 
specific teaching methods. It is also true, that he should be guided 
by an intelligent understanding of the purposes and values of edu- 
cation, together with some familiarity with those principles which ex- 
plain the teaching methods he uses. Moreover, even when these 
principles and methods are inadequate for changes in the school sys- 
tem, teachers need not be left wholly without resources for meeting 
these emergencies. The University of North Carolina, through its 
program for training teachers in service, proposes to aid in the 
needed readjustments. 

Though specific methods of teaching change with the seasons, 
methods by which intelligent people investigate and solve new prob- 
lems are not so changeable. In recent years, for example, methods 
of levying taxes have been changed by the advent of the income tax. 
Nevertheless, the methods of problem solving in mathematics by 
which intelligent people attack and solve mathematica! problems are 
still adequate to follow in computing one’s taxes. The electrical world 
has undergone revolution since the discovery of the electron. Never- 
theless, the experimental methods of science are still the means by 
which electrical problems are solved. The boundaries are enlarged, 
the specific values may be different but the methods of investigation 
are still useful. 

So it is with educational problems. Even if we knew, we could 
not hope to tell teachers definitely how to solve each new problem 
as it arises. We do not know nor could we hope to anticipate all of 
the problems of the future. Our hope lies in training teachers in 
methods by which they may investigate and solve their own problems. 
Such training is especially desirable for teachers in service. Teachers 
on the job are encountering new problems daily. Many of these 
cry for solution. Here is a field in which teachers may have practice 
in methods of investigation, may check themselves at every point 
in the investigation, and finally, may see for themselves the value 
of the conclusions reached since valid conclusions will have helped 
to solve their problems. 
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During the last three years, in each center of the state in which 
the University of North Carolina Extension Division is providing 
opportunities for training teachers in service, the task of training 
teachers in methods for investigating their own problems has been 
the heart of the training program. To learn to investigate teaching 
problems involves learning to recognize actual problems, learning 
to analyze those problems so as to find out what their real nature is, 
learning to determine the information which must be obtained in order 
to solve the problem, becoming familiar with useful sources of infor- 
mation on teaching problems, learning to use helpful methods for col- 
lecting and interpreting the information so as to reach conclusions 
which will help to solve these problems.! 

The possibilities of this type of teacher training may be suggested 
by illustrations taken from the work done in Buncombe County last 
year. Since space is limited only a few typical illustrations are 
chosen. Obviously, the number of excellent projects carried on by 
teachers in this county and elsewhere in the state is many times larger 
than the few which .vill be described for illustration. 

One extended investigation was carried on by five Buncombe 
County principals in codperation with Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss, then 
supervisor of elementary schools. Their major problem was to de- 
velop an effective supervisory program in their schools. In Buncombe 
County the supervisory set-up is perhaps as nearly adequate as can 
be undertaken by the average county. There are three full-time 
supervisors—primary, grammar grade, and high school, and a fourth 
who devotes half-time to the supervision of the elementary day 
schools and half to the program of adult elementary education. This 
means that the average load for each supervisor is 138 teachers. Ob- 
viously, the supervisors alone cannot effectively supervise so many 
teachers. 

Recognizing that they themselves must assume an increasing 
amount of supervisory responsibility, these five principals determined 
to develop a practicable plan for their own supervisory activities. 
Enrolling in the writer’s course “Investigations in Teaching,” they set 
to work to formulate their problem and to investigate it. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Mrs. Morriss’ report? describes the nature of 
the investigation : 

These elements involved in methods of investigation will be found listed in greater 
detail in the follcwing manual written to accompany this training course: Waples, D., and 
Tyler, R. W., Research Methods and Teachers Problems, Macmillan, New York, 1930. 


*This investigation is described in more detail in a forthcoming article in the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin. 
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“The statement of the problem proved to be a more difficult mat- 
ter than the principals had expected it to be. The greatest difficulty, 
perhaps, lay in narrowing the scope of the problem sufficiently to 
make its solution attainable in the very limited time available. 

“After several weeks of curtailment, the following major prob- 
lem emerged with nine sub-problems in its wake: 


I. Major Problem 

To set up some attainable objectives in the supervision of the 
elementary grades by individual principals of eleven-grade schools 
with varying nurabers of non-teaching periods and study-hall periods 
in Buncombe County, N. C. 
Sub-Problems: 

1. To collect best standards, based on expert opinion, for six 
important supervisory activities of elementary grades by 
principals. 

(1) Class visitation and observation. 

(2) Individual conferences with teachers. 

(3) Testing and measuring. 

(4) Demonstration teaching. 

(5) Pupil study and adjustment. 

(6) Teachers’ meetings. . 

To collect examples of present supervisory practice in ele- 
mentary grades of five county principals in these six 
activities. 

To determine which of these six activities needs greatest im- 
mediate emphasis in each of the five individual schools. 

To collect specific difficulties to be overcome in improving the 
quantity and the quality of supervision in the six activities. 

To collect efficient methods for overcoming the outstanding 
difficulties. 

To set up objective checks for each of the problems studied. 

To record the findings of the study in such shape that they 
will carry over into actual supervisory practice in the 
county. 

To determine which of the present activities of the principals 
can be delegated to someone else without loss of effective- 
ness. 

To revise the present practice time distribution by eliminating 
the activities which can; be delegated, and including those 
zctivities which could be carried on in the time thus saved 
to the greatly increased effectiveness of the principal’s 
work. 
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“The supervisors, having a larger time allotment for the study, 
undertook to prepare all needed time distribution blanks and check 
lists and to summarize and organize the data assembled from these 
sources. They also kept all necessary reference material immediately 
available. 

“Each principal determined upon that one of the six supervisory 
activities chosen for study which needed greatest immediate emphasis 
in his school. Two principals, with very little non-teaching time, 
chose “Individual Conferences with Teachers,” while one who had 
no teaching periods, chose “Class Visitation and Observation,” the 
remaining two chose “Teachers’ Meetings” for their phase of study. 

“They then set up their problems and sub-problems, data desired, 
assumptions, sources for securing data and methods for obtaining 
data on these very specific problems. In this way, valuable data and 
findings on three of the six major supervisory activities are being col- 
lected by the principals, codrdinated by the supervisors and put to 
use by all of the members of the group. The effectiveness of this 
plan of study is due to the fact that each principal can concentrate 
upon one major type of supervisory activity. It is possible for him 
to find time to work out practicable methods for making that one type 
of supervisory duty more successful than it has been. Furthermore, 
the effective procedures which he works out are more stimulating and 
helpful to the other principals than procedures described in books or 
observed in schools in other localities. ‘If this can be done in a 
neighboring school in the county,’ say the principals, ‘we, too, can 
develop such a successful program.’ The working out of the data 
desired, assumptions, sources of data and methods for obtaining data 
for the problem, as a whole, proved to be of increasing value.” 

The most important outcomes of this investigation from the stand- 
point of professional training are that these principals realize that 
they can investigate their own problems and are acquiring skill in 
investigation. They have become familiar with sources of informa- 
tion on supervisory problems. They have learned to experiment in 
their own schools. They have learned techniques of collecting and 
interpreting information that can be used in solving other problems. 
These outcomes will continue to be valuable even though specific 
methods of supervision change. 

Another series of investigations was conducted by six high school 
teachers and two high school principals under the direction of Miss 
Jane Sullivan, Buncombe County Supervisor of High Schools. Their 
general problem was to develop and adapt effective teaching tech- 
niques to their particular pupils and subjects. To illustrate, Mr. But- 
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ler, Principal at Barnardsville, was teaching a second semester al- 
gebra class composed of pupils who had made poor grades in their 
first semester’s work. The better pupils had been put in one class and 
these poorer pupils in another. Mr. Butler’s problem was: What 
techniques of teaching to use to improve the achievement of this class 
in algebra? 

Having formulated the problem the investigation consisted in 
analyzing the pupils’ errors, in collecting superior methods of teach- 
ing algebra, in checking these methods against accepted objectives of 
algebra teaching, and in selecting from the approved methods those 
which appeared to be applicable to the specific errors of the slow 
class. He found that the greatest difficulty of the class was in solving 
word problems, not in the mechanics of algebra. He selected for 
experimentation, a method of teaching which provided a great deal of 
practice in translating word problems into an algebraic equation, em- 
phasizing this translation much more than the mechanics involved in 
solving the equation. He found that there were only about twenty 
type problems which they needed to learn to translate. A type prob- 
lem is illustrated by a rate, time and distance problem. In such a prob- 
lem the student needs only to learn that D—= RT. He then needs 
to get the habit of seeking for the quantities which are given as equal 
in the problem, expressing each quantity algebraically, placing one on 
one side of the equation and the other on the other. Thus, if in the 
problem two automobiles travel for the same length of time, the time 
is the basis of equality so the pupil learns to write, 


For three months, Mr. Butler concentrated on giving his pupils 
practice in translating word problems into algebraic equations. Near 
the close of the school year his class took the county-wide algebra 
test. Not only did his class exceed the county median but it was su- 
perior to the other class in Barnardsville High School which was 
made up of the pupils who had made better grades in the first semes- 
ter’s work. Each of the eight persons working under Miss Sullivan's 
direction and enrolled in the writer's class in “Investigations in Teach- 
ing” investigated some such problem. 

These cases have been chosen only as illustrations of the fact that 
teacher training need not stop with the completion of college work in 
residence. Training in methods of investigation can be continued 
after teachers are in service. Such training has future as well as 
present value. Even though styles in education, specific methods of 
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teaching and principles of education change, methods by which teach- 
ers may investigate and solve their own problems continue. To train 
teachers in these methods is a major objective of the in-service train- 
ing program of the University of North Carolina. 


SOME RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE N.E. A. 


Our American heritage—We believe that it is the duty of the edt- 
cational profession to see to it that the national ideals, aspirations, 
and principles embodied in our physical, moral, social, spiritual, and 
intellectual inheritance are implanted in the minds and hearts of the 
youth of America from generation to generation ; and we pledge our 
consecration to this great task. 

The cost of ecucation—We reaffirm our belief that the increased 
demands on the public schools for a more extensive and a more in- 
tensive educational program make the increased cost of public edu- 
cation inevitable ; that through the vision, scientific knowledge, tech- 
nical skill, and business ability produced by such an education the 
resources of the country are developed; that no people ever became 
poorer by thus preparing themselves for the effective use of their 
capital, time, energy, resources, and money ; and that it is largely be- 
cause of adequate expenditures for education that our unprecedented 
wealth-producing power has been gained. 

Education by radio—We recognize in the radio a new and power- 
ful instrument of education of farreaching importance. We view 
with deep interest the experiments now being made to develop pro- 
grams which shall enrich and supplement the work of the schools in 
many directions. If these programs are to be accepted by teachers 
and school officials they must, however, be free from all advertising, 
commercial, and propaganda features. They must successfully meet 
the same impartial tests as textbooks, being wholly in the interest of 
public welfare and with the approval of responsible school authorities. 
Moreover they must be closely related to the regular programs of 
classroom instruction. In order that these ends may be met, radio 
instruction must be developed and directed by school officials working 
in coOperation with local and national broadcasting companies and 
with state and government agencies providing such service for the 
schools. We accordingly recommend that the executive committee be 
authorized and directed to appoint a radio commission who shall be 
empowered to present to the radio corporations the points of view 
which should prevail in the development of educational programs. 
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SOME SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By M. R. TraBvue 


financed and directed the administration of a uniform subject 
matter examination for all high school seniors in the state. The tests 
are prepared by the conference’s Committee on College Admissions, 
distributed to the high schools by the State Department of Education, 
administered by the high school principals, marked by the departments 
of education in the colleges, and then tabulated and reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the University of North Carolina. 

Fourteen thousand one hundred seniors took the test in approxi- 
mately six hundred ninety high schools of the state on the thirteenth 
day of February, 1930. Of the total number of seniors, 37.9% were 
boys and 62.1% were girls. The median age of the boys at the time 
the test was given was 17.9 years, and the median age of the girls, 
17.5 years. No tabulations have been made in previous years of the 
differences in the scores obtained by boys and by girls, but the use of 
sorting machines has this year made such tabulations possible without 
great cost. It is the purpose of this article to present briefly the 
composite or partial-total scores of all the seniors tested this year, with 
the differences that were found between the scores of the boys and 
the scores of the girls. 

The test booklet contained eleven pages or sections, each of which 
provided twenty-five questions or test items. Two sections of the 
test were designed to measure the student’s comprehension in reading, 
the first (B-1) in social science materials, and the second (B-2) in 
biological science materials. The other sections were designed to 
measure the student’s knowledge of study helps and methods (A). 
English forms (C), mathematics (D), general science (E), American 
history (F), Latin (GL), French (GF), agriculture (GA), and home 
economics (GH). Each student was allowed to choose one subject 
from among the last four named, but all were required to take the 
first seven sections of the test. 

A composite or partial-total score was obtained by adding together 
each pupil’s scores on six of the pages or sections which had been 
required of all seniors: reading (B-1 and B-2), English (C), mathe- 
matics (D), general science (E), and American history (F). A max- 
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although no pupil was able in February to answer correctly as many 
as 140 of the questions within the time allowed, which was seventy 
minutes. Three senior girls had partial-total scores of 130 or more, 
while one girl and one boy each had fewer than 10 of the questions. 
answered correctly. The median score for the 14,100 seniors was 
70.1, with a first quartile point at 56.8 and a third quartile point at 
84.0 answers correct. 


Figure 1—Cumulative Frenquency Curve for: High School Senior Examination 
14,100 North Carolina Seniors 
Partial-Total Scores Obtained in 1930 
20 30 40 S30 60 7 80 90 100 10 120 1430 
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Figure 1 represents graphically the scores made by the 14,100 
seniors in the North Carolina high schools for white children. For 
each possible size of score, indicated on the horizontal scale, the 
curve shows, along the perpendicular scale, what percentage of the 
seniors had lower scores. A pupil with a score of 60 answers right, 
for example, had a higher score than 30.2% of the total number of 
seniors. A pupil with a score of 75 answers correct (horizontal 
scale) was more successful than 60% (perpendicular scale) of the 
class. Almost none of the pupils were below 30 answers right, and 
almost none of them were above 120 answers correct. 
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The differences between the scores of the boys and of the girls 
on this test are very interesting and instructive. The median point 
for the girls was 68.8, while that for the boys was 72.2 correct re- 
sponses. Not only did the median boy surpass the median girl, but 
this superiority held true at every age from 14 to 21 years. Table 
I and Figure 2 represent the median scores of boy and of girl seniors 
at each age. The only age at which the girls had higher scores than 
the boys was twenty-two, but the number of pupils at this and higher 
ages was relatively small, making this exception of doubtful reliability. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Median Composite Scores of Boys and of Girls by Ages 


At Age | 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 Older|Total 
No. of Girls.... | 33 451 2307 2963 1862 751 251 76 26 15 7 14 | 8756 
No. of Boys.... | 17 204 1040 1512 1253 747 383 116 17 5 14 | 5344 
Median Girl.... | 89.4 79.9 76.7 68.7 62.5 58.7 56.9 58.5 5 52.5 48.3 60.0| 68.8 
Median Boy.... | 9 











57. 
5.0 89.7 82.8 74.9 68.9 64.1 57.6 59.1 54.6 67.9 55.0 72.5 | 72.2 





Figure 2—Comparative Scores of Boys and of Girls at Various Ages 
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The usual phenomenon of higher scores from the younger pupils 
appears very strikingly in these results. As a general rule, those who 
reach the senior class in high school at fourteen or fifteen years of age 
are much more capable academically than are those who reach it at 
nineteen or twenty years of age. The unusually sharp decline in 
scores as one observes the achievements of the older pupils in the 
senior classes of North Carolina is probably due to the relative nar- 


rowness and inflexibility of the state’s secondary school program, 
which effectively sorts out and retards the non-academic types of chil- 


dren. In order to remain in high school one must “pass” a certain 
number of courses in the subjects represented by these tests. Those 
whose abilities in these subjects are strong tend to reach the senior 
class quickly, while those who have less of these types of abilities tend 
to arrive at a later period in their lives, if at all. 

The chief explanation of the superior scores of the boys is prob- 
ably of much the same order. The number of girls in the senior class 
is almost fifty per cent larger than the number of boys. If a boy 
does not have the particular kind of ability required for success in 
the high school subjects, he leaves school and goes to work. Girls, on 
the other hand, having relatively few other avenues of development 
open to them, continue in the high school in larger numbers, regard- 
less of any lack of ability and interest in the required subjects. North 
Carolina high schools are effective selective agencies, however strong 
or weak they may be as educative agencies. Since they eliminate a 
larger percentage of the non-academic boys than of the non-academic 
girls, the boys who remain in school until they reach the senior class 
make higher scores than the girls who remain to the same point. It is 
evident that the high school curriculum ig more fully adapted to the 
boys who remain in school than it is to the larger number of less 
rigidly selected girls who remain. 
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SOME POSSIBILITIES FOR THE USE OF 
VERGIL IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By J. Mrnor Gwynn 
University of North Carolina 


R MANY, many years the study of Vergil has been considered 
F:. that part of the high school Latin curriculum set for mastery 
in the fourth year. The terms “Vergil” and “The Aeneid” became 
synonymous with “fourth year Latin”; and naturally so. In those 
days, and for generations, Latin was a required subject for gradua- 
tion. Not only was it a prerequisite, but also four years of it neces- 
sary just as English is required in every year of the high school course 
today. 

Now, however, Latin is no longer required for graduation from 
secondary schools. Students may receive diplomas without a single 
bit of .foreign language study being accomplished—for example this 
is true in high schools in this state having the Farm-Life and Smith- 
Hughes Home Economics features for all four years of the course. 
A recent study in North Carolina! showed that under the present 
high school curriculum, the most popular foreign-language course 
was that in which the students elected to take either two years of 
Latin and two years of French, or simply two years of one foreign 
language, either Latin or French. 

As a result of these changes in the high school course of study, 
Latin occupies the position of being first of all practically an elective 
subject; second, only the larger high schools generally offer three 
and four years of Latin; finally, many of the high schools offer only 
the two-year course in Latin. 

With Latin teachers facing this situation, they find another prob- 
lem awaiting them, that of whether their objective in the secondary 
school curriculum should be the four or the two-year course. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to discuss this problem in its various 
aspects as it relates to both the high school curricula and the college 
fields. But such a problem does exist, and it rests largely in the hands 
of the high school classical teachers themselves as to whether or not 
the course in Latin shall be gradually reduced to a strictly two-year 
offering. Since I believe firmly that this is true, this paper will at- 
tempt to present various ways by means of which the Latin teacher 
can use Vergil effectively in the strictly two-year course, and can 


1Cf. J. M. Gwynn, “Status of Latin in the High Schools of N. C.,” High Sch. Jour. 
xi, No. 3 (1928), 81-112. 
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stimulate his pupils through Vergil to a greater interest in and demand 
for third and fourth year high school Latin. Taking Vergil as the 
fourth year goal toward which we work, let us suggest practical 
means by which we may be able to accomplish our purpose, at least 
in part. 

For our plans, let us consider the Aeneid of Vergil as a reference 
book for high school teachers. This should mean all twelve books, 
but for our present consideration we shall limit ourselves to the matter 
contained in the first six books, searching out and listing for our uses 
outstanding examples of reference material. 

In thinking of the Aeneid as a reference text, naturally there 
comes first to our minds its wealth of material in the field of myth- 
ology. It is a regular storehouse of myth, legend, tradition. Scarcely 
one of the dozen or more recent first and second-year Latin texts 
fails to contain at least one selection from the Trojan War based in 
whole or in part upon Vergil’s account of Troy’s fall (I1).2 “The 
Fall of Troy” and “The Trojan War” are probably the most favored 
selections ; others include “Hector and Andromache” ; “The Wooden 
Horse” ; “Aeneas and Anchises” ; “Iphegenia” ; “Ulysses”, etc. Latin 
instructors have always realized that the Aeneid was indispensable 
on mythological themes. Let us look rather closely at a few of the 
more impressive illustrations. Vergil’s description of Juno is cumu- 
lative ;3 she is the jealous queen of the gods, savage, cruel and re- 
lentless toward the Trojans, but loving, generous and fostering to- 
ward her Greeks and Carthaginians; every new reference to Juno 
but serves to throw her character into bolder relief. The Under- 
world (VI) is enough to inspire anyone with curiosity, what with 
its various rivers, divisions, inhabitants and rulers. The glorious 
tale of the love of Dido and Aeneas is a romance unsurpassed (I, IV), 
whether the scholars and critics fight over its logical place in the ad- 
ventures of Aeneas or not. 

More particularly, how many Latin teachers read selections from 
the Aeneid to their first, second or third year students for purposes 


of illustration whenever many names and places first come up in the 
study of Latin? First mention of the following names and places 
offers an excellent opportunity for such a procedure: Achilles ; Inferi; 
Tartarus ; Neptune; Venus; Sibylline Books ; Sicily ; Phoenicia ; Car- 
thage; Menelaus; Helen; and Minerva. Achilles, the most famous 


? References cited by book or book and line refer to C. Knapp, The Aeneid of Vergil, 
Bks. I-VI, text edition, Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago (1916, 1923). 

Cf. I, 3; 12-80; 130; 250f; 279-282; 441-449; 661 f; 667-675; II, 612-14; III, 380; 
546 f; IV, 45; 56-59; 90-128; 166; 371 f; 608; 693-705; V, 604-679; 781-798; VI, 90-92. 
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warrior of the Greeks,‘ lived by the sword and eventually perished 
in war; Hector was his most famous victim, but other famous ones 
were Memnon, the son of Aurora, king of the Ethiopians or East 
Asians and an ally of Troy, and Penthesilia, the queen of the Ama- 
zons ; Achilles’ son, Neoptolemus, better known as Pyrrhus, took his 
father’s place late in the Trojan War and was almost as famous in 
the storm and pillage of Troy as Achilles had been in its siege. 

The term “/nferi”’ denoted the Underworld, the realm of Pluto and 
Proserpina, the abode of departed spirits, whether wicked or good; 
Tartarus (VI, 548-627) occupied a part of the Underworld, a deep 
abyss in which the wicked were punished and into which no good mor- 
tal could go and return. Neptune is described in outstanding fashion 
at least three times; in I, when he calms the sea during the storm; 
in II, when he, the reputed builder of the city of Troy, is helping the 
Greeks tear the city down, assisted by Juno and Minerva; and again 
in V when, at the pleading of Venus, he promises to bring the Trojans 
safely at last to Italy with the loss of only one more man, the pilot 
Palinurus. Venus is well portrayed many times; it is sufficient to 
mention in I her supplication of Jupiter, her meeting with her son 
Aeneas on the African coast when she was disguised as a huntress, 
and her substitution of Cupid for Ascanius when the Trojans were 
welcomed at Carthage; and in IV (90-128) her sparring with Juno 
when she assents to the divine marriage between Aeneas and Dido. 

The Sibyl (the books later took her name) and her cave form a 
horrible, yet fantastic, setting for the sixth book. Sicily was the port 
of call of the Trojans thrice, the home of Acestes and his Trojan set- 
tlers, and the site of the games and the contests in honor of the mem- 
ory of Anchises. Phoenicia was the birthplace of Dido and her Ty- 
rians, the home of the early sea traders of the Mediterranean. Car- 
thage was the city founded by Dido on the coast of Africa almost di- 
rectly across the Mediterranean from Rome, and was the haven of the 
shipwrecked Trojans. Menelaus is depicted as one of the main lead- 
ers of the Greek forces, the husband of Helen and the slayer of 
Helen’s third husband, Deiphobus, with Helen’s assistance. There 
is much about Helen and yet little ; her fascination is almost as clearly 
depicted by the few references as in Homer. Minerva, the virgin 
goddess, with her shield and spear, the defender of cities, tears down 
the walls of Troy; her temple and shrine have been desecrated ; her 


* Passages refe"red to in the remainder of this paragraph are, in order; I, 94-101; 483 f 
—488 f—490-493—II, 259-264; 469-558; III, 294-336. 
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priestess, Cassandra, was ravaged. These episodes® and many others 
form a perfect encyclopedia of the Aeneid for mythological reference 
work. 

In the second place, the Aeneid supplies us with information of 
the first rank regarding Roman life, customs, institutions, ideas, ideals 
and religion. ‘The family is distinctly the unit, for we witness the 
careful description of the doings and sayings of Anchises; the elab- 
orate plans for the escape of the family group from burning Ilium; 
and the dutiful commemoration of the funeral of Anchises. Yet the 
clan develops, founded upon the families, and we have the Aeneadae, 
“the followers of Aeneas.” From the clan develops the nation, 
founded firmly upon the individual responsibility of the man to his 
family, of the branches of the family to the head of the family, of the 
family to the clan, and of the clan to the nation. Aeneas refuses to 
leave falling Troy without his father ; he also makes no move without 
asking his father’s opinion as long as the latter lives. He hearkens 
to the counsel of the wise old heads, he frequently follows it unless 
divinely informed otherwise. The word “Pius” is frequently the 
epithet bestowed upon Aeneas, and his “pietas,” as well as that of the 
Trojan (or Roman) race is as often lauded. The word “pietas” is 
hard to translate into English, harder to define. To Vergil it seemed 
to represent those cardinal Roman virtues so symbolic of the ideal 
Roman as he would like to imagine him, a man reverent toward and 
obedient to the gods and the fates, respectful and considerate of his 
parents and family, patriotic and devoted to his tribe and country, 
loyal in all respects; yet a strict but just ruler of his own, a good 
provider, a wise counsellor,—withal, the ideal citizen. 

Women in this epic are respected, cared for and protected, but 
theirs is also a duty—to propagate and nurture the race, to solace and 
stimulate the men, to look carefully after the spiritual and religious 
side. Book V probably presents most strikingly the conflicting duties 
and responsibilities of women. While the men are at the funeral 
games, the women (604-679) are gathered apart on the shore near 
the fleet; their part in the memorial service seemed to be that of 
mourners. While engaged in this duty, they naturally turned to be- 
moaning their own fate as wanderers upon the face of the earth; 
they were ripe for the messenger whom Juno sent to urge them to 


° Passages referred to in this paragraph are: VI, 10-263—III, 570-718; I, 34-35; 195- 
198; 549-558; V, 17-603; I, 335-370—I, 12-22; 418-445; 561-630—I, 458; 259-264; 415; 
VI, 494-534—I, 647-652; II, 567-623; VI, 494-534—I, 39-49; 479-482: II, 13-16; 31; 
162-194; 225-233; 615-616; 402-406. 

* For this paragraph, cf. II, 298-301; 634-734; V, 42-103—I, 157—II, 657-670—III, 8- 
11; 102-117; 143-191; 259-266—I, 579-585; III, 356-462; V, 12-34; 700-761—I, 305; 378; 
IV, 393; I, 545. 
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burn the fleet. That would be one way of ending for a time the seem- 
ingly endless journey. 

When we turn to discuss Roman religion, institutions and cus- 
toms, the supernatural, superstitious, emotional and religious ele- 
ments become so mixed and mingled that they seem to blend un- 
consciously into the daily activities. In V we have thé description of 
the funeral games in honor of the departed Anchises. These sports 
are aflame with color and life and activity—yet their beginning was 
had in solemn sacrifices and religious rites in honor of the dead. 
Dreams had an important part in settling decisions, and omens of a 
good or ill nature could change the whole trend of affairs. Dido (IV, 
474-522) calls in a sorceress, and goes through weird rites in an at- 
tempt to discover the future. Aeneas obeys the directions of his 
father implicitly, which came to him in a dream (V, 721-739), and 
fails not to visit the Sibyl immediately upon his arrival on Italian 
soil. Dido loves passionately, and calls to her aid all the forces of 
superstition and religion (IV, 54-79). 

The funeral games and the Sibyl’s mission lay the foundations 
for the later circus and amphitheatre, and the Sibylline books. Yet 
all these superstitions and religious forms and sports were still alive 
and exceedingly active in Vergil’s own time. Have you seen the re- 
cent motion pictures, “Helen of Troy” and “Evangeline”? If you 
have, you should have an excellent idea of how the producers have 
tried to modernize or “jazz up” classic stories. In the same way, I 
believe, but without the intention, Vergil unconsciously wrote into 
the Aeneid a multitude of the virtues, customs and traditions which 
existed in his own time. You see the similar funeral ceremony, with 
its attendant black colors and ever-present cypress, and with its an- 
cestor worship. You see many of the sports still popular in Rome 
in the time of Caesar, Cicero and Vergil ; you observe the examination 
of the omens, the taking of the auspices, religious ceremonies very 
much alive in 1 A.D.; you see the same belief in dreams, in foretelling 
of the future. You discover that no big undertaking starts out with- 
out being properly sanctioned by the religious powers, even though 
Aeneas might act as both temporal and religious representative ; the 
gods are displeased unless treated properly; and you never find the 
Trojans mixing their religion and their morals; you realize that 
Vergil mentions the bireme (I, 182), the galley with two banks of 

? oars so well known in his own day; there is a Carthaginian senate 
(1, 426), and the queenly Dido, instead of holding her court at her 
own palace, comes to the temple of Juno (which is under process of 
construction) to direct her state business and dispense justice (1, 
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441-512)—this was distinctly a Roman republican custom and hardly 
applicable to a monarchy except in times of stress. Likewise, there 
are slaves without number at the Tyrian court, and the armor and 
weapons of Carthaginians, Sicilians, Greeks, and Trojans do not 
seem to be expressly different from those used by Caesar’s soldiers 
(I, 312-313; II, 387-395 ; 434-672; IV, 129-159; V, entire). I trust 
that this phase of the discussion shows that the Aeneid is valuable 
indeed for use in gathering definite illustrations and information on 
Roman life, religion, customs and institutions. 

In the third place, the Aeneid offers most interesting and stimu- 
lating data in the field of Roman history and biography. Sooner or 
later in high school the pupils become acquainted with the “Punic 
Wars.” Whether accurate or not, Vergil develops delicately and 
carefully an ancient grudge as the original basis of these long strug- 
gles between Rome and Carthage. Aeneas betrayed and then forsook 
Dido—this old injury with the passing of generations eventually led 
to a life and death battle between these two powerful neighboring 
countries. Again, Sicily and southern Italy were originally called 
“Magna Graecia.” Vergil describes in I the settlement of part of 
Illyricum and part of Sicily by those of Trojan biood ; in III, he ex- 
plains how Helenus, one of Priam’s sons, fell heir to a part of Epirus, 
the old kingdom of Achilles. What was more natural, then, but that 
these countries should finally be brought under a common Roman 
rule? As to the allusions to the biography, let us mention two of 
the more outstanding. Vergil traces the descent of the Julian “gens” 
or family (which was the imperial family of the Caesars) carefully 
back to Jupiter through Venus, Aeneas, Ascanius (Iulus), Rhea 
Silvia and Mars, Romulus; then, from Iulus, he attaches the julian 
house of his own day (I, 257-296). The modern genealogists who 
make a profession of tracing your ancestry back without a break for 
a certain large enough sum of money cannot compete with Vergil. 
In V, too, he makes particular mention of the names of the leaders 
of the ships in the boat races, calling attention to the fact that their 
names were the ancient names of distinguished Augustan houses. 

The Latin teacher finds still another opportunity for the use of 
the Aeneid as a reference text. This is in the fields of Roman litera- 
ture and government. In reading Caesar the pupil is supposed to 
learn much of the Roman method of conquest, written by a master 
of the narrative. In Cicero the status of the late Roman republic, 
with its attendant diseases politic, is portrayed clearly. In both of 
these authors we see the power and spirit and unflinching courage of 
the typical Roman displayed in characteristic fashion. Yet in both 
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we also discover the gradual crumbling of the Roman republic ; Caesar 
seems to think that the remedy should be centralization of authority 
under a powerful individual, while Cicero vainly hopes and works 
toward a return to the Roman independence and responsibility tvp- 
ical of the hey-day of the republic. Both of these great statesmen, 
though much older contemporaries of Vergil, were undoubtedly 
known to him both by reputation and sight; it is thought by some 
scholars that Vergil actually served in Caesar’s navy during the Civil 
War. Be that as it may, Vergil is the third and last of this great 
triumvirate of writers. In his epic he presents the idea of consoli- 
dation of government, under one head; of a national spirit working 
for the common good ; of the Roman victorious, and called of the gods 
to rule the world. No writer after Vergil but was affected by the 
Aeneid and its message. The gods conspired, some for and some 
against Troy; yet in the end, the gods had to give in to the fates, just 
as mortals had to give in to the gods; Aeneas and his band had to 
wander for long years before they reached the land promised to 
them, and then they had to fight long and hard to establish themselves. 
We may well ask ourselves, whether Vergil was thinking also of his 
own times when he outlined this tale. Was the Roman republic 
doomed to fall? It had started as a kingdom; was it to return to 
this type of rule? Were there to be years of struggle before it 
could be reorganized in a different way? Were all dangers over at 
the time at which he wrote, or would the necessary changes yet en- 
counter many and strenuous difficulties? Was Dido to be compared 
to the menace of Cleopatra in his own generation? Was the Oriental 
influence to be feared as much in his time as when Aeneas became 
entangled in it? Can we pass over, in short, the great opportunity 
which the Aeneid presents of gradually instilling into our pupils 
through all school years this epic as a life picture of Rome and its de- 
velopment ? 

It is practically unnecessary to do more than mention the Aeneid 
as a great aid to teaching much of the necessary topography and 
geography in Latin in high school. It offers in more or less detail 
valuable material and description of almost one third of the Mediter- 
ranean sea-coast. Book III of course offers more than any other, 
while Book IV gives the least. 

There has been much emphasis in recent years upon teaching the 
Latin pupil from the very start to get the sense of the content of 
the Latin passage from the Latin word-order. This is emphasis upon 
what is called the inductive” method of translation. Many teachers 
probably find it very difficult to accustom themselves to teaching in 
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this manner, especially if they have themselves been trained and thor- 
oughly grounded in the opposite, or “deductive” method. Teachers 
in such difficulty will be surprised at the amount of help they can get 
from Vergil along this line; in reading his poetry it is almost neces- 
sary to obtain the content from the Latin word-order or else spend 
an unbelievable amount of time on translation of this poet. Many 
lines read smoothly along with hardly a change from the Latin order 
in translation. In this way, too, I believe that we may make good 
use of Vergil as an aid to our own better teaching. Finally, let us 
mention the Aeneid as a helpful text in vocabulary selection and 
building. Cicero and Caesar cannot approach Vergil in the use of 
synonyms. Latin is not as flexible and expressive as Greek, but 
Vergil offers a wide range in vocabulary usage and in word selection. 
Do your students know of only one meaning for fero? for facio? for 
capio? for dico? for ago? Then consult Vergil for uses just as com- 
mon. Do you yourself have difficulty in thinking of the proper dis- 
tinction in English meaning for cura, labor, animus, mens, periculum, 
and res? If so, then turn to Vergil for aid. Of course, many words 
are peculiar to Vergil; but he employs many that are common to the 
high school course, and these are frequently capable of more distinct 
treatment when the Aeneid is consulted. 

The program suggested here is one containing much hard work 
on the part of the teacher. It is no easy matter to use illustrations 
frequently from it in your class work, to point your students to Ver- 
gil, to utilize many of the values of the Aeneid before the fourth year 
of high school. But no worth while task is easy, no outstanding ac- 
complishment comes without painstaking labor. The program of- 
fered here is not merely a theory; for several years the writer has 
been making use of these recommendations and has found it emi- 
nently worth while to himself and stimulating to his pupils in high 
school. In addition, it offers my high school pupils some knowledge 
and familiarity with Vergil, whether or not they ever take Latin for 
more than two years. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


SOUTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By J. T. McDanieL 
State High School Supervisor for South Carolina 


HE ANNUAL meeting in Columbia, March 20, 21, 22, 1930, 
- the Department of Superintendence of the South Carolina 
Teachers’ Association, the membership of which includes county 
superintendents, city superintendents, principals, and supervisors, 
indicates a serious thought on the part of the public school executives 
of South Carolina to study, to evaluate, and to improve the program 
of public education within the state. 

In 1928, the Department was reorganized by the adoption of a 
new constitution, the salient features of which were: 

1. An executive committee to direct the policies of the Depart- 
ment, 

2. An annual meeting to be held when no other educational meet- 
public schools. The commission recommends a superintendent’s cer- 
the business of the Department, and, 

3. The authorization of a Year Book to contain findings, recom- 
mendations, and policies of the Department with a list of members. 

The members attending the 1928 meeting passed a resolution sug- 
gested by Doctor S. H. Edmunds of Sumter that “This body has 
heard with pleasure the reports submitted and requests that they be 
referred to proper commissions and committees for information and 
suggestion ; and that such commissions and committees so appointed 
shall consider all the suggestions made and present such matters as 
may be deemed most advisable and feasible to the necessary persons 
at this time.” Doctor Edmunds suggested, “A committee of this 
sort will present to the State Board of Education, in the best man- 
ner possible, those things which deliberation, study, and conferences 
of various sorts may have shown to be most desirable.” 

The commission appointed to study school conditions was com- 
posed of six city superintendents, one high school principal, one ele- 
mentary school principal, and a county superintendent. The method 
of procedure and attitude of the commission clearly stated in the 
Introduction to the Report of the Commission made by Chairman 
R. C. Burts of Rock Hill, follows: 

“From the beginning, the members of the Commission have taken 
their duties seriously and, although all are busy with their duties at 
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home, a great deal of time and thought has been given to this work, 
which we consider is a mere beginning. 

“At the first meeting of the commission it was decided to limit 
the scope of the study to only a few of the many phases of our edu- 
cational program, with the hope that the work would be continued 
over a period of years, during which time valuable material couid be 
collected and presented to the Department in a systematic way. It 
was decided to divide the commission into committees, each one being 
assigned a subject on which to work and then the reports of these 
committees were gone over and considered by the commission. The 
Report, therefore, is presented by the commission as a whole. 

“In approaching the task we endeavored to find out what the prob- 
lems were in our educational program. The opinions of the educa- 
tional leaders in the state were received. A day was spent in our 
own State Department of Education where we were cordially received 
and where much valuable information was gathered. Representa- 
tives of the commission spent a day in Montgomery studying first- 
hand Alabama’s educational program. Through use of the question- 
naire it was ascertained what is being done in other states. 

“We realize that it will take years to reach some of the goals sug- 
gested in the report. Some of them may never be attained. If, how- 
ever, this beginning will be the means of creating more interest on 
the part of a considerable number in setting up objectives in the 
various departments of our educational work, the commission will 
feel repaid for any little service it may have rendered.” 

With such spirit as stated by the chairman, the commission ren- 
dered a report in bulletin form that includes studies and. recommen- 
dations concerning the topics of administration, county organization, 
transportation of pupils, the junior high school, and the professional 
improvement of teachers. 

The report shows careful study. Without criticism and without 
“passing the buck,” the commission reported frankly a suggested pro- 
gram for improving the state system of public education. Such a 
report takes time and, while no claim to finality was indicated, the 
commission accepted full responsibility for the recommendations. 
Some of the recommendations are given here. 

There must be a plan of classroom supervision in all elementary 
schools, both rural and urban. “The plan of making the high school 
the unit of supervision rather than the county seems more feasible, 
since the needs of the smaller groups can better be met by making 
the local high schools the directing agency.” 
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The county unit system where a county board of education will 
“seek out and elect a well-trained professional expert to act as county 
superintendent of schools” is recommended. 

Transportation of school pupils according to the commission, 
“shall be specifically provided by law, and should be in addition “to 
the regular state funds.” It is recommended that State aid should 
be based on cost per pupil-mile and should be granted only after ap- 
proval by the State Board of Education of conveyances used and 
routes followed. 

Under the head of “Professional Improvement of Teachers,” the 
commission deals with certification of teachers for positions in the 
public schools. The commission recommends a superintendent’s cer 
tificate based on five years of experience, with one year of graduate 
study in an accredited institution, 30 semester hours, one-half in ad- 
ministration and supervision as a substitute for two years of expe- 
rience other than that of administration. The minimum requirement 
for the superintendent’s certificate is the bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited institution which includes 18 semester hours in professional 
study; and 12 semester hours graduate resident study in adminis- 
tration and supervision in an accredited institution. 

For high school teachers, the requirement is a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution, which includes 18 semester hours 
approved course in education and at least 20 semester hours in each 
subject or department taught. A master’s degree from an accredited 
institution which includes approved courses in education may be sub- 
stituted for a bachelor’s degree from a non-accredited institution. 

The elementary certificate has the same basis of credentials as 
the high school certificate except academic specialization. 

For two days, the school people discussed the findings of the com- 
mission and on Saturday morning agreed to accept the report of the 
commission as a program of the Department of Superintendence for 
improving the public schools and school conditions, and pledged 
themselves, as an organization, to continue careful studies that would 
bring about better relations between the schools and the public. The 
commission was delegated to carry the recommendations before the 
law-making bodies at an early date. A new commission was author- 
ized to continue the study of educational matters within the State. 

For the meeting in Columbia, the leaders of the discussions were 
Doctor Shelton Phelps, Director of Instruction, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Doctor B. L. Parkinson, Director of Teacher 
Training, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama, 
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and Doctor Joseph Roemer, Professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

The aims and objectives of the Department of Superintendence 
may be gathered from the remarks of the president, Mr. A. C. Flora, 
Superintendent City Schools, Columbia, who said in part: 

“In fact, could our Department do a better thing than to foster 
and to provide for a carefully outlined program of research by its 
members ? 

“The citizens of our state, local school commissioners, the State 
Board of Education, and others delegated as the responsible parties 
for determining school policies have a right to look to the educational 
leaders of the state for definite information which may serve as a 
basis for wise legislation. When we shall have studied our school 
problems and come to some definite agreement which can be offered 
as a recommendation to those responsible for shaping our future 
school program, there will be less cause for apprehension as to the 
welfare of our schools and our body politic.” 

One of the leading newspapers of South Carolina in an editorial 
concerning the organization of the Department has the following to 
say in part: 

“Too frequently, the school official, forgetful of his obligations 
to the state, has localized his thought on affairs within his own county 
or within his own school. More from a lack of understanding than 
from a desire to criticise or to avoid financial support, laymen at 
times have questioned the program of public education. In an at- 
tempt to become informed about school policies or affairs, citizens by 
interviewing school superintendents have found a thorough diversity 
of opinion expressed by these people to whom the public looks for 
guidance in educational matters. It has happened that one seeking 
knowledge from school officials has become more bewildered than en- 
lightened because of the varying interpretations. If, however, from 
those who are directly charged with the responsibility of educating 
the children of the State, one gains little information, to whom should 
one turn ?” 

“The willingness of the public educators to accept their responsi- 
bility as indicated by the theme of the program of the Department of 
Superintendence, is encouraging.” 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
HOME ROOM PERIOD 


By Miss Nett ALMon 
Central Junior High School, Greensboro, N.C. 


XPERIENCE in dealing with students of the junior high age 
E::.. caused me to feel the increasing need of personal supervi- 
sion of the individual pupil. The best way for pupils and teachers to 
catch the spirit of a creative program of really living together, in my 
experience, has been through the home room period. It affords 
many political and social experiences because it gives every student 
an opportunity to hold office, serve on committees and participate in 
home room programs. 

In addition to the regular officers of any organization, president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, we elected the following com- 
mittees : program committee, social committee, home room representa- 
tive and director of athletics. 

The program committee arranges all home programs and is re- 
sponsible for all activities of the home room. 

The social committee arranges one party each semester and also 
takes care of the communication to the sick members of the home 
room. 

The home room representative attends all meetings of the student 
council and reports back the following day to the members of the 
Home Room the actions that have been taken by the council. 

Our first meetings were based entirely upon student participation. 
Germaine and Germaine says “Student Participation in student gov- 
ernment cannot be created, it must grow.”” We discussed student par- 
ticipation among ourselves and decided that the junior high school stu- 
dent feels that he is old enough to be trusted, that each one knows 
what is right, and should hold himself accountable for being a good 
member of the group. Worthy membership in the home room group 
prepares him for the obligations and responsibilities of his coming 
membership in a democratic state. 

First we tried to create a friendly and home-like atmosphere in 
the home room. We realized that we had to have a friendly feeling 
toward all members of the home room so that we could take friendly 
and constructive criticisms from each other. 

We have a few minutes each morning for home room period, and 
I find that this is very helpful. We discuss the different problems 
which came up the day before, and make suggestions. We discuss 
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and suggest things that can be done to make the home room and the 
school as a whole better, happier and more successful. I often find 
it necessary to use this period for personal conferences with individual 
students. 

Our subjects for discussion generally come from the students 
themselves. Topics that we feel we need to discuss are suggested by 
different members and are voted on. Then the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee assigns topics to different students for the next 
meeting. 

One of the most interesting discussions we have had was on man- 
ners, which included manners in the corridors, at home and over the 
telephone. It was at this time that I took the opportunity to tell the 
class that I had noticed one boy particularly who always walked 


heavily into the classroom and in the corridors. This was discussed 
very tactfully by the students. I have observed the boy very carefully 
since that meeting and I have never seen it happen again. 

Another very interesting discussion was “The Appearance of the 
Room” and “The General Appearance of the Students.” From this 


discussion we found it necessary to appoint three girls each week 
to be responsible for the appearance of the room. These girls are 
responsible every afternoon for rearranging the materials and flowers, 
and preparing the room for the next day’s work. Nothing pleases 
a student more than letting him know that he plays an important part 
in all activities. We should never forget to commend students for 
all the progress they make and the worthwhile things they are 
doing. 

Other interesting topics were: “An Ideal Student,” “School 
Spirit and Loyalty,” “Honesty” and “What the Minor Subjects. 
Really Mean to Students.” In our discussion of “School Spirit and! 
Loyalty” we found an opportunity to discuss a boy who in a previous. 
meeting said, “I withdraw my nomination’”’ when someone nominated 
him for an office. This was discussed in a very tactful way among 
the students. Since then he has been ready and willing to serve on 
different committees or as an officer when he was appointed’or elected. 

At each meeting when the topics assigned have been discussed we 
have what we call “Open Forum” and every student has a chance to 
express himself. 

The weekly reports of the officers are always full of interest and 
afford an opportunity for an exchange of helpful suggestions between 
officers and students. They frequently result in the solution of trou- 
blesome problems. 
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I had been wondering just what the home room period had really 
meant to each of the students. So I asked those in my home room 
to write very briefly what the Home Room Period had meant to them. 
Here are some of the statements made by the students of S-III-A: 
“The Home Room periods have helped me to be a better citizen.’ 
“It has helped me to reason things out for myself, and has kelped me 
to become better acquainted with my class-mates.” “It has helped 
ine to be a better all-round student.” 

The home room period has proved its value in my teaching pro- 
gram is no longer in the experimental stage. Yet, there are many 
possibilities for development which will be more and more evident as 


we study them further. 
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Banks increases the fairness of the game and 
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Butler Field House. 


The illustration below 
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Banks used in State 
Tournaments. 


helps players develop speed and accuracy. Being 
transparent, they increase the seating capacity of 
your gymnasium, for every seat is a good one. 
Nurre Banks are sturdily constructed, practically 
ever lasting. The surface is absolutely smooth 
and hard and cannot wear, rust, splinter, warp, 
bulge or spring away from the ball, rattle or 
vibrate as wood or metal banks often do. There 
is no danger of breakage. 

Nurre iastallations cost very little more 
than inferior banks. Our Service Department will 
design the proper type of suspension for your 
Gym. Write today for specification blank and 
prices. 

Increase the Fairness of the Game and 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of foreign language teachers. Questions and brief articles 
dealing with problems in connection with foreign language teaching 
will be welcomed. 














Carolina Residential Tour to France. Provision is made for 
either study or travel, or a combination of the two. The period of 
residence is spent in the University city of Grenoble, where the mem- 
bers of the group will follow the course at the Université de Grenoble, 
or take courses for credit with the director of the tour, Professor 
J. C. Lyons. Those who so desire may take both sets of courses, but 
only the Jatter group carries credit in the United States. 

The travel program takes the members of the party to Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany (including the Passion Play), Belgium and 
England. The attractive itinerary includes all the places of greatest 
interest in western Europe. 


, Ponetings is called once more to the University of North 


The membership of the group is almost complete, but a few more 
may be taken care of. Teachers who have not yet made their ar- 
rangements for the summer abroad are urged to secure full infor- 
mation about the trip from Professor Lyons, of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Les Drotes ADVENTURES DE RENARD. By Passerelli and Pezard. Pp. 113. 
University of Chicago Press. 1929. 

An attractive book with interesting material. The text however is 
divided into very short passages, after each of which are various types 
of drill exercises. It may be that the pupils’ interest can be kept up in 
the story, but one may fear that with the great amount of drill and the 
varied exercises on each of these twelve to fifteen line passages the con- 
tinuity will be lost. The “Dramatization” and “Exercises” take up fully 
as much space as the story. ; 

PIERRILLE, JULES CLARETIE. Adapted and edited by Grace Cochran and Helen 
M. Eddy. Pp. 165. University of Chicago Press. 1930. 

This is a good edition of a very pleasing story. The editors have 
an ingenious device for calling attention to new words and idioms to be 
taught in the reading material. They are put in the margin in bold type. 

At the head of each chapter we read “Vous savez mairitenant 1023 
(or 1402, or 1523) mots Frangais.” If this were actually true it would 
indeed be joyful news to the teacher! It may be doubted that at any 
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Anti~slip Treads Safe and Durable 
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efficient as an anti-slip and durable 
surface, has for a matrix a special 
cast iron, in which is embodied at 
the time of casting an abrasive grit 
next in hardness to the diamond. 
This grit projects slightly above the 
metal and “bites” 


gations or other irregularities of 
metal surfaces do not make them 
slip-proof. In descending stairs, 
the weight of the body is carried 
on the ball of the foot, which rests 
on the edge or nosing of the tread. 
If the nosing is smooth, one is apt 
to slip and fall. In 





so that slipping on 
it is impossible, thus 
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degree of safety. 

Every surface of cast iron or 
steel on which people walk or work 
is a hazard. Mud, soapy water or 
concentrated wear make such sur- 
faces dangerously slippery. Corru- 


of the tread, is cov- 
ered with the abrasive grit, so that 
not only the flat surface but the 
nosing is fully protected. 

FERALUN does not disintegrate 
when exposed to weather. 





Among the 58 schools in North 


Treads are the following: 


1923 
Charlotte 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 

1924 
Forest City, High 


1925 


Kings Mt., Graded 
Salisbury, Salisbury High 


1926 


University of North Carolina 
Kinston 

Spencer 

Swannanoa 


Carolina equipped with Anti-Slip 


1927 
Biltmore 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
Rocky Mountain 


1928 
North Carolina State College 
Davidson College 
Duke University 


1929 


Durham 

Greensboro Senior High Schvol 
Raleigh, Raleigh High School 
Winston-Salem 
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given stage one may say that the pupil knows 1023, or 1402, etc., French 
words. 

That’s a minor detail however. 

There are very satisfactory exercises at the end of each chapter. 

“TERRE DE FRANCE, Premieres Lectures. By Otto F. Bond. Pp. 191. Univer- 
sity of Chicago ‘Press. 1928. 

This book is for early reading in colleges and junior colleges. It 
gives the student a good insight into the geography and history of France. 

Frencn Book One. By Ina Bartells Smith and Dorothy Fielding Roberts. 
Pp. xxxiv + 478. Scott, Foresman and Co. 1930. $1.92. 

This book is different from the usual type of text. It is made to give 
the pupil all the necessary material in one book. The editors have put 
into it many of the newer type exercises. There are passages in English 
which are to give the pupils the French atmosphere, such as the passage 
on “France,” “Chateaux and Palaces,” “Cathedral Towns,” “French 
Cooking”—in which chapter is a picture of a pig hunting truffles! 

There is no doubt that pupils using this book will get a good feeling 
for French and be immersed in the French atmosphere. 

The book differs radically from all other high school French texts in 
size—it is an innovation and only experience will tell if such a “tome” 
is practical. 

THe New CHARDENAL. Complete French Course. By W. H. Grosjean. Allyn 
and Bacon. 1929. 

This is a revised edition of the well-known old text. It is a great 
improvement over the earlier editions. It has been modernized. In fact, 
one would hardly recognize it as the old book, except by the cover 

The photographs are good, but the drawings “by an eminent Parisian 
artist” are of doubtful value. 

Le Tour pu Monpe EM Quartre-VincTs Jours. By Jules Verne, edited by 
Alexander Green. Pp. 136. Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. Pp. 139-301. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1926. 

A good edition of this popular story. Some interesting drawings. 

CoLLetTe Et Ses Freres. By Spink and Millis. Pp. 157. Vocabularies 159- 
182. Ginn and Company. 1926. 

Le Beau Paype France. By Josette Eugenie Spink. Pp. 214. Ginn & Co. 
1922. 

Very Easy Frencu Reaper. By F. E. Nurse. Pp. 132. Vocabularies 133- 
177. Ginn and Company. 1930. 
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Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by Car.eton E. Preston 


The editor of this column will be glad to receive at any time 
suggestions as to ways of increasing its helpfulness, and to learn 
of especially successful projects, demonstrations and the like that 
will likely be of interest to readers. 
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SCIENCE TEACHERS IN THE SOUTH 

A recent article by Prof. Jesse N. Shaver (Nature & Science 
Education Review, II: 69-74) gives a study of the preparation of 
science teachers in the South. He finds that as a rule beginning 
teachers in junior or senior nigh schools must teach three or four 
subjects, the most common subject-combination being general science, 
biology, physics, chemistry and mathematics. Although two years of 
college work are surely none too much in preparation for teaching any 
subject, conditions in teachers colleges make it difficult to give stu- 
dents that amount in all of these fields, and still more so to give addi- 
tional work in one of them. t 

Titles and frequency of appearance of biology courses indicate 
that there is general similarity in the curricula of southern univer- 
sities, denominational colleges and teachers colleges, the last differing 
from the others mainly in the emphasis put upon nature study and 
the teaching of biology. There appears little adaptation in the teach- 
ers colleges for the purpose of preparing teachers of biology and 
science for the high school. 


DR. DOWNING’S ARTICLE 


The recent article by Dr. Downing in this Journal (February, 
1930) is causing considerable discussion and not a little criticism. 
In stimulating thought and conversation as to science techniques it 
has served a valuable purpose, in addition to that of summarizing for 
our readers the results of outstanding studies of the value of the 
laboratory method. One ca not help wishing, however, that Dr. 
Downing had not based his arguments entirely upon the informa- 
tional function of science teaching. 

To many of us, important as this side is in determining attitudes 
toward life, and the “emotionalized standards” that grow from ar. 
understanding and appreciation of facts, laws and principles, there 
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Forse Wear-Proof Shades 
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by the leading School Supply houses everywhere. 
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is another side fully as important, namely, the development through 
the medium of science of the power and habit of reflective thinking. 
No field duplicates actual problems of environment so closely and 
gives as natural a transfer of habits of experimentation and reflec- 
tion from schoolroom to home and community as does science. It 
cannot be supposed that Dr. Downing fails to recognize this value, 
but rather that he considers it beyond the limits of his paper. 

Many of those who heard him lecture at State College last summer 
were in some measure surprised at the degree to which he felt that 
individual work could be supplanted by demonstration and other gen- 
eral class methods. A few, among whom was the writer, by reason 
of greater familiarity with his published papers and with the tech- 
niques practised by his students in the University of Chicago High 
School and elsewhere, were more prepared for, and somewhat sym- 
pathetic with, his viewpoint. This group felt that, owing to tradi- 
tions established in high schools mainly through the past influence of 
the colleges, laboratory work was still being greatly over-emphasized 
and pursued often as a mere form rather than as the most adequate 
teaching technique; and that frequently the subject matter of the 
laboratory experiments had little relation to the real needs and in- 
terests of the students who were forced to “work through” it. Now, 
however, it appears that he has gone a step further, in questioning, 
at least for high school levels, the educative value of experimentation 
itself. This position was not apparent in his State College lectures, 
for the change from individual to group work in no way does away 
with the essentials of experimentation. 

It seems very questionable whether the majority of teachers of 
science will be ready to acquiesce, unless it be made extremely clear 
that the experiment is challenged only as an efficient means of impart- 
ing information. Most teachers still feel that there are important 
additional educational values in experimentation as a means of prob- 
lem-solving, and frequently also in individual laboratory work to some 
degree, that have not been adequately measured by existing tests. 


EDUCATIONAL BIOLOGIES 


Many in the educational field have long felt that the type of in- 
troductory biological training given in most institutions as prepara- 
tion for advanced work or for medical study is not in all respects 
the best sort for teachers, even of high school science. For the needs 
of elementary teachers it is still further inappropriate; yet in this 
traditional form it appears as part of the course in most teacher- 
training institutions. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BIOLOGY 


Atrrep C. Kinsey 


A unit study of the science of life, with no fences 
between botany and zoology. Material organized 
under major topics which treat of the activities and 
structures common to both plants and animals, and 
their significance to man. While scientifically ac- 
curate, the text is imbued with living interest for 
students. 


FIELD AND LABORATORY 
MANUAL 


Acrrep C. KINSEY 








A full and practical handbook, containing 104 
exercises, which carries out the purpose of the text: 
to teach life science as a whole, relating it to the 
pupil’s own life and developing a true scientific 
attitude. 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1257 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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following year. 


Do you know what the annual extra cost is to your school for all pupils 
who fail and repeat arithmetic ? 
AVOID much of this expense to your school next year by placing in 
your course of study 

Ruch—Knight—Studebaker 


ARITHMETIC WORK—BOOKS 
One book for each grade from 3 to 8 inclusive. 
Built to maintain fundamental arithmetic skills once they have been 
taught through the years of the elementary school. Now used in hun- 


dreds of North Carolina schools to raise the average arithmetic standing 
of all pupils. 


Sample pages and other detailed information gladly sent on request. 
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In order better to adapt the subject to teachers generally, and to 
iurnish at once a background for nature study and for better under- 
standing of human body functions and human behavior, three “Edu- 
cational Biologies” have already been published. The earliest, by 
Atwood and Heiss (Blakiston, 1928), departs from the familiar col- 
lege biology mainly in choice of subject matter, the method of de- 
tailed structural study being largely retained, together with extensive 
scientific terminology ; the second, by Eikenberry and Waldron (Ginn, 
1930), minimizes the use of difficult terms, simplifies the discussion 
and emphasizes more directly and familiarly the educational aspects 
of the science; the third, by Johnson (Macmillan, 1930), is centered 
even more closely round the human being and his development, racial, 
physical and mental. 

While no one of these books is intended to require accompanying 
laboratory work in great measure, in the opinion of the writer of this 
review the first, which goes into much minute structural detail, makes 
far greater demands upon both instructor and stude t in this respect 
than do the others. Although to the prospective -acher of biology 
this added work may bring its reward, it seems doubtful whether it 
will do so to other teachers in equal measure, if at all. A part of its 
content is quite unchanged from the usual type of college text. The 
other two books are decidedly readable without undue effort, are of 
more direct interest to all within the educational field, and can be 
both enjoyed and profitably used by those who are already in service 
and independent in their study as well as by those going through a 
period of formal preparation under guidance. 

All three of these books have for their purpose “the presentation 
of the outstanding principles of biology with special emphasis upon 
those that are essential to the study of educational »sychology and 
general science, hygiene and health education.” (Quoted from ad- 


(Continued on page 255) 
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LATIN PRACTICE BOOK 
FIRST YEAR 


Guy C, ForsMan 


Provides purposeful activity on the part of first year students of 
Latin. It follows the work outlined for the first year Latin in the 
General Report of the Classical Investigation recently completed 
under the direction of the Class cal League. 

The Aims kept in View are 


First: To give the pupil a proper background of Roman life and 
institutions. 


Second: To furnish practice material in vocabulary, syntax and 
forms as recommended in the report of the Classical Investi- 
gation. 


Third: To stress the relationship between English and Latin. 


Fourth: To enable the student to measure his own progress by the 
use of test exercises. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. D. Crunkleton, State Representative 
P. O. Box 1032, Greensboro, N. C 











Or student’s reaction to O. H. Werner’s 
EVERY COLLEGE STUDENT’S PROBLEMS 


“T can’t get over the fact that this book is so 
intensely practical. Most educators in pre- 
scribing for the college student’s ailments do 
so in such abstractions that no good results. 
On the contrary the author’s suggestions are put 
very simply and are quite applicable. I also 
appreciate the thoroughness with which he has 
attacked the problem. He has left very little, 
as I see it, for the student to trouble over.” 


Your high school students leaving for college 
should know about this book 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the interest 
of Latin teachers. Questions and brief articles dealing with prob- 
lems in connection with Latin teaching will be welcomed. 


i... = 
DURHAM WINS SIXTH ANNUAL LATIN CONTEST 
HE RESULTS of the Latin Contest for 1930, held on Feb- 
ruary 28, have been given to us by Shipp G. Sanders, Depart- 
of Latin, University of North Carolina. For the first time in the 
history of the contest, Durham high school “repeated,” winning first 
place with the paper of Catherine Isenhour. Durham was also the 
winner in 1929. Honorable mention was given to the following, in 
order of rank: 
1. Dorothy Thompson, Roxboro 
Margaret Edwards, Durham 
Frances Morton, Roxboro 


Mary Catherine Proctor, Lumberton 
Tilghman Herring, Wilson 














Schools with all three papers above 90 were: Durham, Mebane, 
Newton, Roxbor , Wilson. Schools with two papers above 90 in- 
cluded Charlotte, LaGrange and Lumberton. Each of the following 
had one paper above 90: Albemarle, Chapel Hill, Elizabeth City, 
Goldsboro, Marion, and Winston-Salem. Roxboro had the highest 
average for the three papers submitted. 

Seventy-six schools entered the contest this year, from which 172 
papers were submitted. Of these, 15.7% made a grade of 90 or 
better. This shows a gradual improvement by years since the con- 
test was started in 1925. In that year 3% made a grade of over 90; 
in 1926, 10% ; in 1927, 12.5% ; in 1928, 15%. This improvement 
in the quality of the papers submitted seems to indicate an increased 
interest in the contest and a higher type of instruction in the high 
schools. For the test itself has not become easier. 

The University Latin Department, which acts as judges of the 
contest, sometimes finds great difficulty in awarding the places. Two 
papers may apparently have the same grade at first reading; so they 
are compared sentence by sentence, and the paper having the more 
felicitous phrasing and wording wins. 
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It is interesting to note that the number of schools participating 
this year was the second highest ever attained in the contest. The 
highest was 87 schools, in 1928. A copy of the contest follows : 


THE LATIN CONTEST 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
February 28, 1930 


(Number your answers as the questions are numbered. No text or vocabularies are to 
be used on this test. Be sure to write out and sign a pledge at the end of your paper. 
The test is to be completed within three hours.) 


I 
TRANSLATE THE LATIN 


Caesar FortiFies A SECOND CAMP 
Ubi eum castris se tenere Caesar intellexit, ne diutius commeatu prohib- 
eretur, ultra eum locum, quo in loco Germani consederant, circiter passus 
sescentos ab his, castris idoneum locum delegit acieque triplici instructa ad 
eum locum venit. Primam et secondam aciem in armis esse, tertiam castra 
munire iussit. Hic locus ab hoste circiter passus sescentos, uti dictum est, 
aberat. Eo circiter hominum numero sedecim milia expedita cum omni equitatu 
Ariovistus misit, quae copiae nostros perterrerent et munitione prohiberent. 
Nihilo setius Caesar, ut ante constituerat, duas acies hostem propulsare, ter- 
tiam opus perficere iussit. Munitis castris, duas ibi legiones reliquit et partem 

auxiliorum ; quattuor reliquas in castra maiora reduxit. 


IT 

(The numbers in parentheses refer to lines in the text above) 
Name the case ‘and explain the use of the case for the following words: 
eum (1), passus (2), hoste (5), hominum (6), equitatu (6), munitione 
(7), castris (9). 
Name the form and explain the use of mood and tense of the following 
words: prohiberetur (1-2), esse (4), perterrerent (7). 
Give the principal parts of the following verbs: instructa (3), iussit 
(9), munitis (9), reliquit (10). 


III 
TRANSLATE THE LATIN 
Curio AND Atmost His Entire Army PErisH 

Hortatur Curionem Cn. Domitius, praefectus equitum, cum paucis equitibus 
circumsistens, ut fuga salutem petat atque in castra contendat, et se ab eo non 
discessurum pollicetur. At Curio numquam se, amisso exercitu quem a Caesare 
fidei commissum acceperit, in eius conspectum reversurum confirmat, atque 
acriter proelians interficitur. LEquites ex proelio perpauci se recipiunt; sed ei 
quos ad novissimum agmen equorum reficiendorum causa substitisse demon- 
stratum est, fuga totius exercitus procul animadversa, sese incolumes ‘n castra 
conferunt. Milites ad unum omnes interficiuntur. 
Notes: 

fidei commissum “intrusted to his protection.” 

substitisse “had halted.” 
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University of North Carolina 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1930 
€ 


First Term, June 12-July 22 
Second Term, July 23-August 29 


It is not too early to begin laying your plans for summer 
study in 1930. 


The University of North Carolina Summer School will 
again operate two terms, or a regular quarter. 


This Summer School is ever mindful of the needs of the 
teachers of North Carolina. 


It is operated by a standard-grade institution that is an 
honored member of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. 

It spares no expense to provide the best of instruction and 
wholesome entertainment of an educational character. 

It is a Summer School of distinction for progressive teachers. 


In the First Term last summer there were enrolled 1,615 
students, and in the Second Term there were 921. 


Unusual opportunities are provided for graduate students. 


There were 615 graduate students in attendance last summer. 
Complete Announcement sent on request. 


For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director 
Cuapet Hit, N. C. 
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THE STATE MEETING 


Congratulations are in order for Miss Lesley and Miss Martin, 
and for the Greensboro high school for its splendid presentation. of 
the Roman Style Show at the second general session of the state 
meeting. 

Lively enthusiasm and a large attendance greeted the special Ver- 
gilian program presented at the annual meeting of the State Latin 
Teachers’ Association in Raleigh on the afternoon of March 21. Dr. 
Donnis Martin, of Winthrop College, discussed the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Vergil, while Dr. George Howe, of the University of 
North Carolina, presented the human side of Vergil as illustrated 
in the Aeneid. 

At the business session, the retiring president, J. Minor Gwym , 
discussed the foreign language enrollment in North Carolina higu 
schools for the four-year period, 1926-1929, with special reference to 
Latin and Latin teachers. A lively discussion followed, which finally 
resulted in the passing of a motion to the effect that “a committee be 
appointed by the incoming officers to make an investigation of Latin 
conditions in the state, and make recommendations accordingly.” 

Officers elected for 1930-’31 were: 

President: Mrs. W. P. Middleton, Goldsboro 


Vice-President: Miss Sarah Foster, State School for the Blind, 
Raleigh 


Secretary: Miss Sarah Lesley, Greensboro 


We have recently received from the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction the revised edition of “Courses of Study for the High 
Schools of North Carolina.” (Educational publication No. 147). 
Latin teachers will be especially interested in the rather extensive 
bibliography which has been added in the Latin course. The sug- 
gested Latin course itself shows no major changes in amount and con- 
tent, and is practically a reprint of the old course of study. 


Additional Vergilian publications : 


Areneas. A Play based upon Vergil’s Aeneid. By A. E. Woodall. Address 
author at 301 Alumni Hall, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Journey THRrouGH THE Lower Wortp. Prepared by Caroline Farquhar, 
High School, Wilmington, Ohio. A dramatization of Vergil’s Sixth 
book of the Aeneid. Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Columbia 
University, N. Y. Bulletin XVIII. $.20. 
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Recent publications in the classical field of interest to Latin 
teachers : 


Latin—Seconp Year. By Berry, Lillian G., and Lee, Josephine L: Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 1930. $1.80. The second year text 
of the Climax series. 

Worp-Ancestry. By Willis A. Ellis. Reprint from the Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago, 1930. 7c. Interesting stories of the origins of English 
words. 

Worp-Heritace. By Ella T. Doherty and Elsie E. Cooper. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Chicago. 1930. $1.12. 

Latin II. By Pearson, H. C., and Lawrence, Lillie M. American Book 
Company, N. Y. 1930. The second year text of the new series. 

First YEAR Latin—ENLarcep. By P. O. Place. American Book Company, 
N. Y. 1929. A combined and enlarged edition of First Year Latin and 
Intermediate Latin Lessons. 

Manuva. for A Seconp-YeEaR Latin Reaper. By Sanford, F. W., and 
Scott, H. F. (Revised Edition). Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 
1929. $.50. 

Ocravia. A Tale of Ancient Rome. By Seymour Van Santvoord. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, N. Y. $2.50. A reprint of this popular book. 


CHARTA AENEIDOS |]! 
IY GRE le 
7 : pits 

' Napp SEabs at “ ring 


Used by Courtesy of The American Classical League 
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The Music Column 


Conducted by Harotp S. Dyer 








NOTHER gathering of high school musicians from the corners 
Ac the Tar Heel State at Greensboro has come and gone. Again 
the battle cry of soloists, quartets, glee clubs and choruses has rent 
the welkin in that greatest American sport “the contest.” Super- 
visors of music and special teachers engaged in the training of their 
hopeful aspirants may again breathe freely for the smoke of battle 
has cleared, the battalions of musical soldiers have returned to their 
home camps, and the victors now sit about the camp fires displaying 
their trophies and telling how they did it. Now the affair is over 
one has but to talk with any of the several hundred youngsters to 
be convinced that this annual contest is an institution to be respected. 
As a means of stimulating activity among many who, perhaps, might 
otherwise neglect their musical proclivities entirely, the contest has 
cone much. As an opportunity to gather in large numbers, hear 
the other fellow play or sing, and to gain inspiration from the realiza- 
tion that music is a power with increasing potentialities among the 
legion of high school students all over the State, the occasion is cer- 
tainly an event in many lives. Many states are finding themselves in 
a position of advantage in the festival field as a direct result of con- 
tests which began years ago and which outgrew the contest organiza- 
tion. One wonders what the developments in this direction during 
the oncoming years may be here in Carolina. 

For the past two summers there has flourished on the shore of a 
beautiful lake in upper Michigan a most unusual institution. It is 
the National High School Orchestra Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 
Words fail to adequately describe the virgin beauty of that camp and 
its surroundings. If you do not happen to know, this camp is the 
outgrowth of the National High School Orchestra which was founded 
several years ago by Joseph E. Maddy. The writer remembers when 
Mr. Maddy was just a “teacher of music” in Richmond, Indiana. He 
claimed no recognition until, one spring afternoon in Nashville, Mr. 
Maddy’s Richmond High School orchestra of 98 pieces startled some 
3500 assembled supervisors of music as this gathering had never been 
startled. Here was a symphony orchestra—full instrumentation— 
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Giving Carolina’s Children 


a Finer, Better Future 


Carolina may well be proud of an 
ancestry so determined upon education 
as to fashion desks by hand at which 
to sit. Such desks were the best avail- 
able at the time. Their counterpart in 
type are available today . . . in steel, 
beautiful and unbreakable. BUT 
seating and posture experts have 
worked out newer and better types. ... 


Now Your Pupils can Sit as 
Science Dictates! 

Health improves... mind is freed... 
nerves at ease . . . gone is body and eye- 
strain. THE UNiversAL Desk. . . Mov- 
ABLE SEATING . . . made to fit teaching 
mechods in its flexibility, a-d to fit the 
student in posture and comfort require- 
ments, assures greater efficiency and 
better health in the schoolroom. 


Teaching Made Easier 

because pupils are no longer restless and listless. 
Better type furniture increases interest in work. 
New types of fixed desks, possessing the same 
built-in comforts of correct posture as movable 
types are available, together with tablet arm 
chairs, tables, chair desks . . . AND 


All in STEEL! 


American Seating Company 
desks and chairs, as well as all 
school necessities and supplies, 
carried in stock by a Carolina 
Company favorably known to 
you for many years. Catalog upon request. 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 WEST MOORHEAD STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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boys and girls actually playing harps, the contrabassoons, and oboes, 
and French horns. That was not all: the music they played did not 
come from some graded primer of class instruction. They played 
symphonies. They played Wagner’s “Vorspiel” from the great opera 
“Die Meistersinger.” They played these and other equally difficult 
numbers with a verve and flash which brought the audience to its 
feet. Maddy had arrived. The opening chapter in the history of the 
National High School Orchestra was written four years following 
when the organization was actually created. Mr. Maddy had enter- 
tained a vision of such an organization for some time but it had to 
find prophetic expression through his own Richmond High School 
orchestra. Thus at Detroit was assembled the first group of high 
school musicians from many states to create the National High School 
Orchestra. Appearances before the National Supervisors Conference 
and the National Education Association now became a regular oc- 
currence. At the present writing over a half dozen such “mobiliza- 
tions” have been put over with a very natural question: why not make 
the National High School Orchestra a year-round affair? Result: 
the establishment of Interlochen Camp as a summer training ground 
for high school students of exceptional talents. 

Matters of management, buildings, equipment, teaching staff, and 
a million other details had to be worked out. The inspiration seemed 
to take root slowly, yet before long publishing houses, manufacturers 
of pianos and band instruments, several wealthy individuals, and that 
extremely valuable organization known as the “National Committee 
for the Advancement of Music” began to “bring things to pass.” 
One enthusiastic philanthropist donated the camp site, another as- 
sumed the cost of building dining hall and equipment. Gifts, large 
and small combined to open the camp in June 1928. A small income 
was realized by public concert admissions. As time passed the foun- 
dations of this project became more firmly established. The latest 
gift to be announced is a recreation building for girls by William C. 
Grunow, of Chicago, vice-president of the Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, makers of Majestic radio sets. The building will be known as 
the Lois C. Grunow Memorial Hall, in memory of Mr. Grunow’s 
daughter who died recently. Furnishings for the building are also 
given by Mr. Grunow. 


The writer advises high school musicians to become acquainted 
with this summer camp. By writing to the National Committee for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th street, New York City, 

(Continued on page 264) 
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HENDERSONVILLE (N.C.) 
SCHOOLS 





Hendersonville (N. C.) High School 
Erle G. Stillwell, Architect 


Have Used 














for Several Years 


It combines varnish gums and waxes, giving the most satisfactory 
treatment so far developed for school floors. It is applied with a 
mop and is ready for traffic within an hour. 

Hendersonville’s school floors were oil-soaked for years. Now 
they have beautiful floors, quickly and easily maintained. Car-Na-Var 
is being used by Harvard University, Columbia University, West 
Point Military Academy and hundreds of other schools. 


Write for full particulars 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
WATSEKA 311 Scott St. ILLINOIS 
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Notes From The Field 


Reported from the Office of the State High School Inspector for 


North Carolina 
By J. Henry HicusmitsH and A. B. Comss 
tn 

OWAN COUNTY has an interesting plan for offering public 
R' school music. Three teachers—-Misses Alma Peeler, Virginia 
Smith, and Carlotta Barnes teach music in all the high schools and 
elementary schools of the county. Effective work is being done at 
a minimal cost. Music deserves a place in all schools. 

“Opportunity’”—Lincoln Heights High School. This is a sign on 
the highway at the Wilkes County Training School for Negroes near 
North Wilkesboro. Every high school should be an opportunity to 
boys and girls. 

The school masters’ club banquet held at Hotel Wilkes on Tues- 
day, April 15, was a successful affair. It was attended by more than 
a hundred school principals, teachers, seniors and committeemen of 
Wilkes County. An interesting feature of the occasion was the 
presentation to Superintendent and Mrs. C. C. Wright of a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association. 














A school masters’ club helps to build morale, and is conducive to 
professional growth. 

Superintendent George Howard of Rowan County is planning to 
put agriculture in three high schools next year, and a man is to be 
employed to give a course in Practical Arts in two schools, Granite 
Quarry and Landis. 

Superintendent Horace Sisk of North Wilkesboro is offering 
courses in commercial education, home economics, manual training 
and music (including orchestra) in his high school. The traditional 
academic subjects are well taken care of, and vocational opportunities 
also are being provided. The vecational element should be provided 
for in many of our high schools. 


School people will be interested to know that many fine things are 
being done in the smallest high schools of the state—the three-teacher 
high schools. The following should be mentioned : 

Blowing Rock High School, Watauga County. This school has 
a splendid library of 1500 volumes which serves as a community 
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TEACHERS 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


Is offering a special Policy for Teachers that is appealing to many 


Teachers in the state. 


WE have For YOU an attractive Pocket Note Book together with 
some information about this Policy. 


Your name and address with the date of your birth on a post card 
sent to the undersigned will bring you the very attractive Note Book 
and the special information. 


J. W. Umsteap, Jr., Mar., 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Box 250, Chapel Hill, N. C. 














Gray & Creech, Inc. 


WINSTON - SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Solicits 


your request 
for the 
South’s 

most complete 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG 
’ 
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library as well as a school library. The library is kept open to the 
public several nights each week. One resident of the community 
furnishes $50 worth of magazines for the library each year. 

Tipton Hill High School, Mitchell County. This school has begun 
the publication of a very creditable newspaper, “The Tipton Hiil- 
Billy.” The school also prints each year prior to the opening of 
school announcements concerning the course of study and the faculty 
of the school. 

Topsail High School, Pender County. This school has developed 
a very creditable orchestra which takes part in community programs 
which are held at this school every week. 

Beautification of School Grounds. Remarkable improvement in 
the school grounds of the State is evident to one who visits the schools. 
This is true in every section of the State. This effort on the part of 
school folks is having its effect in securing the interest and codpera- 
tion of patrons. Mention might be made of the East Bend High 
School, Yadkin County, where the senior class is providing concrete 
walks, and of the Oak Hill High School, where an arch is being con- 
structed by the senior class. 

Cranberry High School, Avery County. This school is rapidly 
growing into one of the largest rural high schools in the state. With 
a high school enrollment of 280 and an elementary school of 552 the 
prospects for future growth indicate that this school will be classed 
with such schools as West Edgecombe and Boone Trail schools as 
rural schools which can offer advantages that city schools have. 

Healing Springs High School, Ashe County. This school stands 
as a monument to the determination and industry of a rural com- 
munity which knew what it wanted and got it. The building at Heal- 
ing Springs was built by the people of the community with only a 
$2000 appropriation from the county. The building is of brick- 
veneer construction and contains twelve class-rooms and an audito- 
rium. The people of the community gave the timber, hauled and 
sawed it, and built the building. All the labor for grading the grounds 
and for building was given by the men of the community. Only the 
nails, plastering, roofing, cement and brick were purchased. The 
rest of the material was donated. In addition to the donations of time 
and material these men gave about $1500 in money. The land for 
the building was given by Superintendent R. E. L. Plummer, of the 
Ashe County Schools. The result of this united effort is a fine build- 
ing which is valued at $25,000. 

President E. J. Coltrane and his Committee on Information have 
succeeded in securing the codperation of many superintendents and 
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Buy N. C. Modern Furniture 





SCHOOL DESKS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
MANUAL TRAINING FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


ALL MADE IN THE SOUTH 


THE SOUTHERN DESK CO. 
HICKORY, N. C. 




















MULTISTAMP 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


The Portable School Duplicator 


Mf Uiterane allows the teacher to sup- 
ply immediately personal copies of 
quizzes, tests and examinations without mov- 
ing from her desk. 
Simply write, trace, draw or typewrite on the 
stencil. Snap it on to Multistamp and roll 
off the copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 
a minute. 
Multistamp allows personal supervision of 
more pupils. It gives pupils chance for self- 
expression. 
Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks 
from the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by 
public schools, universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. 
Includes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete supplies, 
all packed in handsome steel carrying case. Price, $50.00. 
No. &. Letter Size. With full pl t of li 
Price, $25.00. 
No. 3. One-half Letter Size. With complete complement of 
supplies. Price, $15.00. 
No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full sup- 
plies. Price, $7.50. 
No. 7. (Prints 74x10% inches.) Multistamp Outfit espe- 
cially recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils, 
1 Ib. Ink, Ink Brush, Corrective Fluid, Type Kleener, Stylus 
Pen and Etc., with complete instructions. $35.00. 
(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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principals in an effort to reach the school patrons and tax-payers 
with much interesting and helpful information concerning the schools. 

One result is especially noted in the effort of the schools to reach 
the parents through local school publications. Regularly each month 
there comes to THE HiGH ScHoot JouRNAL a publication of this 
nature from the following schools: Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Reidsville, Wadesboro, Forsyth County Rural High Schools, David- 
son County, Cartaret County. There are many other schools render- 
ing the same service. 

Another result is noticeable in the activities of the Parent-Teacher 
\ssociations. Few schools are now without the assistance of this 
very effective organization. Mrs. Binford and her co-workers have 
been very diligent in carrying on this work among the schools. 

Still another result is noted in the active codperation of the social 
and fraternal organizations in many communities in an effort to inter- 
pret the schools and their function to the citizens. 

President Coltrane and his Committee should have the undivided 
support of school officials everywhere in their efforts to meet the need 
for information and interpretation in ou: state. 

In many counties the principal of the rural high schools have or- 
ganized a school masters’ club which meets each month to discuss 
problems of administration and supervision. Very effective work has 
been done by these clubs in Forsyth, Cleveland, Rutherfordton, Polk, 
Union, Halifax, Guilford, Cabarrus, Mecklenburg, Davidson, and in 
many other counties. 


The principals of the high schools in Cleveland, Rutherfordton, 
and Polk spent a day in Buncombe County recently observing class- 
room instruction under the supervision of Dr. Morrison and the 


county supervisor of schools. - Following the day of observation, these 
principals met in Rutherfordton and discussed the day’s observations, 
the discussion being led by Professor B. L. Stevens. About thirty 
principals participated. 


EDUCATIONAL BIOLOGIES 
(Continued from page 239) 

vertisement of Johnson’s text). They are designed for use in a basic 
course for all teachers rather than for science teachers only. As 
might be expected, less attention is given in them on the whole to 
structural details and more to problems of heredity and environmert, 
behavior, and fundamentals of hygiene and sanitation than is the 
case with most general biology texts. 
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North Carolina College for Women 


Summer Session 1930 
June 11-Ju'y 19; July 22-August 29. 


Content and methods courses for high school teachers and 
principals. 


Library equipment, faculty, and courses such as to appeal to high 
school teachers. 


Total cost for one term $47.50. 


Further information or catalogue sent upon request. 


JOHN H. COOK, Director 


Greensboro, N. C. 














“CRAFTSTYLE” 


Joseph Ruzicka 


Library Bookbinding 
School Book Rebinding 


Baltimore, Madi. Greensboro, N. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHARACTER THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE. By W. C. Bowen. 
The University of Chicago Press. 276 pp. $2.50. 


The author holds that moral personality is the supreme objective of edu- 
cation. 

Beginning with Education as Creative Experience, the title of the first 
chapter, the book contains some interesting chapters for the student in the field 
of character education. How personality may be achieved; the utilization of 
past experiences; conditioning responses, motivation and many other live 
topics are discussed in a discriminating manner. 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by H. C. Schwer- 
kert, Rewey Belle Inglis and John Gehlmann. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1057 pp. $2.12 list. 


The editors have attempted an interpretation of our national literature in 
accordance with the ideas of the specialists contained in the Reinterpretation of 
American Literature, edited by Professor Norman Foerster. They have at- 
tempted to adopt the interpretation to the interests of high school students. 
Anthology and literary history in one volume; complete texts, not a collection 
of excerpts; selections arranged by literary types; appreciation, the keynote 
of the editing; literary history closely linked to selections—in brief an excellent 
text for use in high schools to arouse pupil interest. 


Dairy Dritts ror Better EnciisH. By Edward H. Webster. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. Cloth. x + 388 
pp. Price $1.48. 


Orat Tests For Correct ENGiisH. A Teachers Manual. By 
Edward H. Webster. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Heavy Paper. 92 pp. Price 60 cents. 


Daily Drills for Better English is designed for use in the third and fourth 
years of high school. The utilization of drills and tests, both oral and written, 
makes the student largely responsible for improving his own English compo- 
sition. The manual contains extensive testing material for the teacher’s use. 
Teachers should find this book very helpful in clearing up language difficulties 
of their pupils. 


PLANNING A CarEER. By Lewis W. Smith and Gideon L. Blough. 
460 pp. American Book Company. New York. 


The purpose of the book as stated by the author is to create an interest on 
the part of the high school student in reading, observing and thmking about 
occupations. Teachers and students interested in vocational guidance should 
read Planning a Career. Part I deals with Training for Efficiency; Part II, 
with An Analysis of Occupations for Men; Part III, An Analysis of Occu- 
pations for Women; Part IV, Your Place in the World. 
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Hobart Upjohn, N. Y., Architect J. W. Stout & Co., Builders 


The D. H. Hill Library, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Today common brick, favorite material of our great-grandfathers, 
offers a greater variety of color than ever before. Color that is 
not for a season only, but is burned-in and lasting. Color that 
persists so long as the wail lasts. Color that exerts a permanent 
appeal. 

Prospective builders find much of interest in investigating the 
possibilities of Cherokee common brick for exterior walls. Not 
only in the beauty of the brickwork but in the matter of cost. No 
permanent wall costs so little as that of common brick. None is 


so colorful. 


CHEROKEE BRICK COMPANY 


803 Commercial Bank Building 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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GEOGRAPH Y—PHyYsIcAL—Economic—REGIONAL. By James F. 
Chamberlain. 497 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


The author deals with physical geography as a necessary foundation for 
the study of geography. Economic geography is presented because of its prac- 
tical value to the citizen, and in a regional study of the geography of the United 
States the attempts to increase the superficial knowledge of the geography of 
our country possessed by the average citizen. The text has been revised and 
brought up to date. 

Problems in Geography by the same author is a valuable manual for the 
teacher of this subject. 


New TyYPewrRitiInGc Stupies. By William E. Harned. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. Complete Course, $1.68. Elementary Course, 
$1.28. Advanced Course, $1.28. 


The author has made a study of the errors commonly made by typists, and 
his preliminary drills consist of letter combinations and phrases designed to 
prevent such errors. The nature of the practice drills appeals to the student 
and thus arouses his interest. The treatment of letter writing covers all forms 
of letters. In the advanced course, material relating to Secretarial services 
is provided. Each book is supplied with many mechanical equipments for the 
use of the student. 


SecRETARY’s HanpsBook. By Sarah Augusta Faintor and Kate M. 
Monro. The Macmillan Company, New York. List price $3.50. 


An indispensable handbook for secretaries, giving clearly and definitely 
just the information they need, in convenient form for ready reference. Sec- 
retaries, commercial teachers, and stenographers should have a copy of this ; 
handbook for daily use in their work. Authoritative rules of good usage, 
with practical illustrations of correct form in relation to punctuation, etc., 
are included; and ir the second part are found examples of various types of 
letters, instructions for proof-reading, compiling bibliographies, etc. A book 
well worth its cost and should have a wide circulation. 


EpucATIONAL PsycHoLtocy. By Walter S. Monroe, James C. De- 
Vass, George W. Reagan. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 1930. 
xiii + 607 pp. 


There are two general ways of writing a textbook. In the one, quotations 
appear quite frequently, names of investigators occur in practically every 
paragraph, every page has its retinue of foot notes with precise page and chap- 
ter references. The impression from such a page when well done is of a large 
number of small elements forming a pattern. In the other, the author has 
as much knowledge of sources as in the first case but in the alchemy of his 
understanding, these elements become fused into a blend which while partaking 
of the nature of the elements is still distinct from them. The present volume is 
of the pattern type of textbook. With its investigation of sources, its mar- 
shalling of facts, its accuracy of presentation, the most meticulous could not 
quarrel, but somehow its elements have not blended with age. 

The author after an introduction treats of such physical mechanisms as 
neurones, synapses, the eye and ear, brain, etc. There are two criticisms of 
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The Cenco St. Louis Motor No. F3745 


No. F3745 
demonstrates— 
1. Field Magnets (permanent). See Illustration 1 


A. Strength of bar magnet field at different distances from armature. 
B. Effect of two like poles, etc. 


. Electromagnet field in shunt or series connection. 
See Illustrations 2 and 3. (No. F3746 Electromagnet Attachment also 
needed here.) 


. Polarity of armature at different points in its revolution. 
Polarity of field. 


. Direction of current in armature and field. 

. Commutation, position of armature, commutator and brushes. 
. Motor characteristics, operated by one dry cell. 

- Dyname characteristics, turued by hand. See Illustration 4. 
. Synchronous A. C. Motor characteristics, using No. F3747. 


Complete with two 6 inch bar magnets and 
complete directions, price 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
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this procedure. In the first place if the receptors, connectors, and effectors 
are to be treated, this should be done in an adequate manner. Unless the stu- 
dent gets a thorough understanding of the nervous structures he is more con- 
founded than in the beginning. In the second place great prominence should 
not be given to the synapse theory without some mentioning of the probable 
strictures on this theory as have been developed by Lashley and others. The 
synapse theory is probably too simple to explain the complex activities of the 
cortex which take place in learning. The learning process is treated in the 
conventional way. There is some mention made of the limitations of the law 
of use. This is most certainly a good point. On the other hand, no use is 
made of the modern movement of the Gestalt as a possible explanation of the 
more complex types of learning. 

Excellent chapters appear on intelligence tests and on individual differences. 
Both of these chapters introduce the student to the critical literature of the 
subject. It is in these sections that the real contribution of the test lies. Two 
chapters appear which are not ordinarily included in such a text: Character- 
istics of Children at different pedagogical levels, and mental hygiene —A. M. 
JORDAN. 


\n APPROACH TO LITERATURE. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Ph.D. 
Prentice-Neale, Inc., New York. Pp. 203. 


The reviewer’s first impression of this book after he had read it through, 
was that it was just another book about the reading of literature, of which 
there are already so many. It contains nothing, either in material or method, 
‘that seems new to the experienced student of literature. As a piece of writing, 
it possesses no special power to stimulate or set one thinking. And although 
it is pleasantly written and most of its suggestions are sensible, one in a critical 
mood is tempted to feel that its publication was hardly necessary. 

But perhaps it is not altogether fair to pass judgment on a book of this 
kind without more definite reference to the purpose which the author had in 
mind in writing it. “This little book,” says the preface, “attempts to establish 
fruitful motives for literary study, to explain the most profitable methods of 
reading, to point out various ways of approaching literature, and to state the 
fundamentals of the chief literary types. . . . It devotes itself to an extremely 
compact statement of essential points. . . . The book may well provide a basis 
for classroom work in advanced high school or elementary college courses in 
literary appreciation and the study of types. It is primarily intended, however, 
for reading and reference by the individual student.” One doubts whether the 
‘book will find a place as a textbook in high school or college, but to the adult 
reader who has had little previous training in the study of literature and who 
wishes information in as compact form as possible, the book should be of real 
service. 

The brevity of treatment which the author has succeeded in giving to his 
subject may account for some rather sweeping and consequently misleading 
statements. He says, for instance, “nobody can teach you how to appreciate 
literature.” Teachers of literature who really know their business know that 
that statement is not true; for they have seen utter indifference and even dis- 
like change into enjoyment and intelligent appreciation under thoughtful and 
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stimulating instruction. Unfortunately, many teachers of literature in both 
high schools and colleges do not know their business. 

The aim of brevity ought to carry with it that of simplicity. But the 
author’s treatment .of figures of speech is more complicated than it needs to 
be. For many years the tendency in the teaching of figures has been toward 
the elimination of useless names and distinctions. Metonymy and synecdoche 
are really one figure, with exactly the same mental process behind them. 
Thoughtful teachers have been including both under the term metonymy, 
which properly covers both. But Mr. Fairchild not only retains synecdoche, 
but introduces an utterly useless new term, metaphorical predicate, for a 
metaphor contained in a verb, as if a comparison implied in a verb were not 
just as much a metaphor as one implied in a noun or an adjective. About 
the really needful thing to do with figures of speech in reading poetry in 
order to get their full significance—certainly not merely labeling them—the 
author has nothing to say.—P. C. F. 
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These Hotels offer superior accommo- 


dations for your next visit to 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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16th St. at M Northwest—Ideal for Motorists 
Single with bath $3.00 to $4.00 
Double with bath $5.00 to $6.00 
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HAMILTON HOTEL 


14th at K Street—In the Heart of the City 
Single with bath $3.00 to $5.00 
Double with bath $5.00 to $8.00 
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CAIRO HOTEL 


Que St. at 16th 
Washington’s Tallest Building 
Single with bath $3.00 to $3.50 
Double with bath $4.00 to $6.00 
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A SHort History or Matuematics. By Vera Sanford. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1930. 402 pp. $3.25. 


This book should fill a long felt need in secondary education. It is pri- 
marily a history of elementary mathematics. It covers the history of the sub- 
jects of arithmetic, including the commercial aspects of the subject, algebra 
including the verbal problem, geometry both practical and demonstrative, trigo- 
nometry, analytic geometry, and calculus. The last two topics are treated 
briefly. It also gives short accounts of the development of calculating devices, 
weights and measures and the development of the mathematics curriculum in 
uur schools. Brief biographical sketches of the great mathematicians are also 
a feature. The book is amply illustrated with cuts, maps and tables. It makes 
available the history of the elementary phases of the subject in convenient 
form that is readily understandable by the average high school pupil in so far 
is his knowledge of mathematics permits an understanding. The best high 
school teachers of mathematics have long recognized the values to be derived 
vy the high school pupil by a knowledge of the history of the subject. More 
ind more these values are being recognized by the whole educational profes- 
sion. Miss Sanford through this book has made available to the high school 
teacher and pupil the material in convenient form and interesting style for 
gaining this knowledge. This book should be in every high school library and 
should be the personal possession of many high school teachers of mathe- 


matics.—H. F. M. 





Your pupils 


.... their jobs? 


With graduation so soon, with promotions so near, where will you 
look to give your Junior and Senior High School students an insight 
into the world’s work? How will you help the_n to study themselves 
and to know their capabilities as workers? For your course in 
Vocational Education, we submit: 


VOCATIONS 


THE Worvp’s WorK AND ITs WORKERS 
By William M. Proctor . . . Postpaid $1.48 
The first three chapters alone—What One Ought to Know About a 
Vocation—About Oneself—How to Combine the Two in Selecting a 
Vocation—are worth ordering the book for your class or your own 
reference. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
HS J—4/30 2 Park Street—-Boston, Mass. 
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Tue WINGED Horse and THe Wincep Horse AntHoLoGy. By 
Auslander and Hill. Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $1.50, 
each, 


The Winged Horse is the story of poetry and the poets, written in such a 
fascinating style as to compel the interest of the reader from the very begin- 
ning of the story. The authors very frankly state in the preface their reason 
for writing the book, namely, because they wanted to write it. They wanted 
to write it for two particular children, but the results of their efforts will meet 
the needs of millions who know little about poetry. The story concerns the 
poems that are “at home in the English language.” Many poets have been 
ignored by the authors in making their selections for the story, and in treat- 
ing those selected much has been omitted. “When Poetry was Necessary” is 
the opening chapter and is filled with interesting information about the be- 
ginning of poetry. 

The Winged Horse Anthology is an excellent collection of poetry. Many 
of the poems in this collection illustrates the stories found in The Winged 
Horse. 


MUSIC COLUMN 
(Continued from page 249) 
a copy of the “Overture” for 1929 will be sent free of charge. This 


booklet beautifully illustrates the situation at Camp Interlochen and 
being given by Mr. Grunow. 


Every Sunday evening from July 6 to August 24, from 9:00 to 
10:00 o’clock, eastern time, the National High School Orchestra will 
be on the air this summer. A band of 120 players and an A Cappella 
Choir of 80 voices will share in the concerts throughout the summer. 
A great project—a great experience. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Dr. William A. White, noted American specialist in mental disorders and 
President of the First International Congress of Mental Hygiene, in an article 
in Science News-Letter for May 3, predicts that by 1970 there will be in the 
United nearly a million patients in the institutions for the treatment of mental 
disease. He says: 

“Approximately one-half of all the hospital beds in the United States are 
for mental cases, and the last survey of the hospital situation showed that the 
beds for mental cases were increasing more rapidly than for all other classes 
put together. 

“This condition of affairs has led the statisticians to make some rather 
interesting estimates, which, roughly speaking, are these: that in 1970 the 
United States will have a stable population of approximately one hundred and 
fifty million people. The various augmenting and retarding factors will have 
come to a state of comparative equilibrium by that time. 

“The number of patients in hospitals for mental disease in 1970, based upon 
the standards which are at present operat've, will be, in round numbers, 950,000. 
What this figure means can be more easily understood if we realize that in 
188) the number of patients per 100.000 of the general population who were in 
such hospitals was 63; whereas the 1970 figure will represent 635 per 100,000, 
in other words—merely one-thousand per cent increase in a century.” 
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By way of comment— 


‘The first book of the series, Good Reading 
for High Schools is one of the most interesting 
I have ever seen. The title Adventure is 
happily chosen, and happy indeed will be the 
pupils who adventure into the stories and 
poems in this book. I have long felt that the 
English course needed revision, that we needed 
more material for the pupils. This series bids 
fair to fill our long felt need.’’ Ellen H. 
Brown, Head of the English Department, 
Caroline High School, Denton, Md. 


**T am delighted with Cross, Smith, and 
Stuffer’s Good Reading for High Schools— 
Adventure. The make-up of the book itself. 
with the maps, is unusually fine. I like the 
variety and choice of material, and the Dic- 
tionary of Names and Phrases appeals to me 
particularly.’’ Sarah M. Sheldon, Franklin 
High School, Seattle, Wash. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Represented by 


P, E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 


Good Reading 
VA 









































Books of 


Importance: 


PROcTOR— 


Vocations 
Highly practical. For Junior 
and Senior High School $1.48 
list. 


GuITTEAU— 
United States History 


Examine it. It will repay you 


the time $1.96 list. 





Books already 
Adopted: 


VAN BusKIRK AND 
SMITH— 
The Science of Everyday 
Life 
The only text based on the 
‘*problem’’ approach. Use it 
to supplement, if you have al- 
ready procured another text. 


SCHAPIRO AND 
Morris— 





BARNES 
U. S. History Study 
Sheets 36 cents list. 





HSJ—9-30. 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO. 


2 Park St., Boston 


. Civilization 

in Europe 
Used as Modern or 
World History by 
Greensboro, Durham, 
Raleigh, Wilmington 





and 34 Counties. | 
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The Cenco St. Louis Motor No. F3745 


No. F3745 
demonstrates— 


1. Field Magnets (permanent). See Illustration 1. 
A. Strength of bar magnet field at different distances from armature. 
B. Effect of two like poles, etc. 


. Electromagnet field in shunt or series connection. 
See Illustrations 2 and 3. (No. F3746 Electromagnet Attachment also 
needed here.) 


. Polarity of armature at different points in its revolution. 
Polarity of field. 


. Direction of current in armature and field. 

. Commutation, position of armature, commutator and brushes. 
. Motor characteristics, operated by one dry cell. 

- Dynamo characteristics, turned by hand. See Illustration 4. 
. Synchronous A. C. Motor characteristics, using No. F3747. 


Complete with two 6 inch bar magnets and 
complete directions, price 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
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Air CONTAINER 


Now--you can drive safely at high speeds! 


AY INNER tube that actually retains air after 
a puncture—that’s the new Goodrich Air 
Container. 

When a nail punctures the Air Container, it is 
tightly gripped by the compression member and, 
as it is withdrawn, this member instantly closes 
the opening. 

You are protected against the inconvenience— 
the cost—the delay of punctures. 

Goodrich Air Containers add 30% to the life of 


your tires. 


Hackney Tire Company, 
Wilson, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

I am glad to say to you that we have had almost no tire trouble since in- 
stalling the Goodrich Air Containers in August, 1929. We have operated our 
trucks constantly for around seven months and about the only trouble we have 
had is when we have permitted rims to get loose and pull out a few valve 
stems. I think, at this time, we have had only two punctures and they were 
due tc tearing big holes in the tires. 

We are well pleased with the service and are satisfied that they have been a 
real saving to us this year. We shall continue to buy these Air Containers and 
install them as we enlarge our fleet of trucks. 

Iam Yours very truly, 

A. E. AKERS, County Superintendent, 
AEA:C Halifax County Schools. 

If any County Superintendents are interested, we should be glad to have 

them communicate with us. We install all the Air Containers. 


HACKNEY TIRE COMPANY 
Representatives for Eastern North Carolina for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Lewis and Hosic’s 


New Practical English 
For High Schools 


By William Dodge Lewis, formerly Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Pennsylvania, and James Fleming Hosic, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 
488 Pages 544 Pages 


7 book of this series furnishes ample 
work for two years of the senior high school. 
Together, they provide a four years’ course un- 
equalled in the richness, variety, interest, and 
effectiveness of its material. 


The work is arranged in such a flexible man- 
ner that it can easily be adapted to classes of 
varying needs; the suggested topics for themes 
are wide in range. Emphasis in both books is 
placed on oral work in coordination with written 
work. This four-year course is an inspiring 
guide in the practice of good English. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 











